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a gentle nation that never took a poor man’s 
bed to satisfy an unpaid tax—far be it from 
us to say, that the royal claims are too exacting 
even to the extent of the odd five pounds per 
annum. If we are considerately silent on the 
amount of the grant, we may, perhaps, be 
allowed to criticise the manner of its disposal. 


WANTED, A COURT-GUIDE, 


Or all the many divinities that hedge a 
king there are none so numerous, or whose 
power is so fixed and immutable, as the 
members of the royal household. Within the 
somewhat homely and rather circumscribed 
limits of a modern English palace, it is} We can imagine a young, amiable, sensi- 
difficult to imagine where standing room | tive, and newly-create monarch—a monarch 
can be found for the swarming members of | simple in tastes, who had spent much of his 
this idle and ornamental army, Taking | time in the comparative solitude of yacht 
the area of their sphere of action, and com-|sailing—coming unexpectedly to a throne in 
paring it with their numbers and their! consequence of some uncalculated vagaries of 
average bulk, it is not difficult to demonstrate | death, and being set down suddenly ¢ and un- 
to the meanest mathematical capacity, that | prepared in the midst of this eddying whirl- 
they must huddle together in the palatial, ed of frothy state. We can imagine his 
ante-rooms, and ride upon each other’s backs, bewilderment at the crowd in the first 
up the palatial staircases. department—that of the Lord Steward—con- 

It is difficult to solve the problem of their) sisting of the Lord Steward himself, a trea- 
physical accommodation, far more difficult | surer, a comptroller of the household, master 
to ascertain the exact nature, amount, and | of the household, secretary of the master, 
value of their individual functions, and to| another secretary, three clerks of the house- 
reconcile those functions, when discovered, hold, secretary of the garden-accounts, pay- 
with our notions of comfort, and our rules of| master of the household, office-keeper, two 
prudence and common-sense. When we hold| messengers, and a necessary woman, A 
forth, in our superior civilised wisdom and our ‘clerk of the kitchen, four clerks of the 
benevolent platform pity, upon the lamentable kitchen, one messenger of the kitchen, a 
social condition of the wretched natives of necessary woman of the kitchen; a chief 
India, we are accustomed to place our dis-| cook, four master cooks, sundry apprentices, 
cerning fingers upon the absurd doctrine of two yeomen of the kitchen, two assistant. 
caste as the one cause that lies at the bottom| cooks, two roasting cooka, four scourers, 
of their abasement—the one stumbling-block | three kitchen maids, one storekeeper, two 
and barrier in the way of their improvement. | green-office men, two steam-apparatus men, 
But, what shall we say when we examine the| first yeoman of the confectionery, second 
interior of the first house in our kingdom, | yeoman of the confectionery, an apprentice of 
the residence of our gracious monarch, and|the confectionery, three female assistants, 
find it given up to the possession of a crowd an errand-man, a pastry-cook, two female 
of titled menials, who have encrusted royalty assistants of the pastry-cook, a baker, an 
with an empty, useless, expensive, and dis-| assistant baker, three coffee-room women ; 
tasteful state, and whose allotted ‘duties are | one yeoman of the ewer, two female assistants 
as slight and divided as those of the be-|of the yeoman of the ewer ; the gentleman of 
nighted servants of an Asiatic mansion ? the wine and beer cellars, two yeomen of the 

t must be a pleasant thing for the sove- | intoxicating liquors, a groom of the intoxi- 
reign of the realm to see about one thousand, cating liquors; a principal table decker, a 


unselected, vested interest, hungry, hereditary 
bondsmen, dancing round the Crown, like 
Red Indians round a stake, and scrambling 
for three hundred and twenty-five thousand 
of the three hundred and eiglity-five thou- 
sand pa that is thrown to them every 
— y a liberal and uninquiring country. 

ar be it from us, as worthy members of the 
greatest nation under the sun—as members of 
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second table decker, a third table decker, an 
assistant table decker, a wax fitter; three yeo- 
men of the plate-pantry, a groom of the plate- 
~ ntry, and six assistants of the plate- -pantry. 

wo principal coal-porters, eleven assistants of 
the two principal coal-porters, First gentle- 
man-porter, first yeoman-porter, second yeo- 
man-porter, an assistant porter, three groom- 


| porters, a state serjeant-porter, five state 
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yeomen-porters, four state under-porters, and | three readers, sixteen lay gentlemen of the 
ten night-porters, One first lamplighter, a| chapels royal, four organists, two composers, 
second lamplighter, seven assistant lamp-|a violist, a serjeant of the vestry, a groom of 
lighters, a yeoman of the steward’s room, | the vestry, annaster of the boys, and ten boys 
five assistants of the yeomanof the steward’s| to be mastered. He must not be ill with- 
room, ‘an usher of the servants’ hall, three}out evoking the services of two physicians 
assistants of the usher of the servants’ hall.|in ordinary, four physicians extraordinary, 
To complete this bewildering list, there is an|one physician to the household, first and 
Hereditary Grand Almoner (honorary), Lord | second physician-accoucheur, one surgeon-ac- 


High Almoner (honorary), yeoman secretary 
of the almunry, one knight marshal and eight 
marshalmen, ranger of Windsor home park, 
ranger of Windsor great park, and deputy- 
ranger of Windsor great park. 

Scarcely recovered from these overwhelm- 
ing parasites of the Lord Steward’s depart- 
ment, we cau imagine the bewildered monarch 
wandering into another household province ; 
that of the Lord Chamberlain. ' There, he is 
hustled by the Lord Chamberlain, the Vice- 
Chamberlain, the comptroller of accounts, 
and superintendent of the duties of the de- 
partment of the Lord Chamberlain, a chief 
clerk, an inspector of accounts, three assis- 
tant clerks, an office-porter, three office-mes- 
sengers, keeper of the privy-purse, secretary | 


coucheur, two serjeant-surgeons, one surgeon 
to the household, three surgeons extraor- 
dinary, four apothecaries to the person, two 
apothecaries to the household, two apothe- 
caries extraordinary, a chemist, a drugyist, 
one dentist to the household, two surgeon- 
dentists, an aurist, an oculist, and a sur- 
geon-chiropodist. He is bound to be fond of 
music, Woe to the unhappy monarch if he be 
not ; for he must keepa master of the state band 
of music, a conductor, twenty-five performers, 
a serjeant-trumpeter, and nine household 
trumpeters, He must pay also a poet-laureate, 
an examiner of plays, a master of the tennis- 
court, three bargemen and watermen, a keeper 
of the swans, a keeper of the jewel-house in 
the Tower, au exhibitor of jewels, a principal 


to the keeper of the privy-purse. He has librarian, a librarian in ordinary, a painter 
next to acknowledge the curtseys ofa mistress in ordinary, a surveyor of pictures, captain 
of the robes, eight ladies of the bedchamber,| and gold stick, lieutenant and silver stick, 
eight maids of honour, eight bedchamber | standard-bearer and silver stick, clerk of the 
women, and an extra hadishaniber woman ;! cheque, adjutant and silver stick, gentleman 
then to endure the obeisances of a groom of| harbinger and silver stick, two sub-officers, 
the robes, a clerk to the groom of the robes,!a secretary to the captain, and forty gentle- 
a messenger to the groom of the robes, and a} 


furrier to the groom of the robes, He is| 
next saluted by eight lords in waiting, 
eight grooms in waiting to help the lords 
in waiting, an extra groom in waiting, four 
gentlemen ushers of the privy-chamber, four 
geutlemen ushers, several daily waiters, an 
assistant, gentleman usher, four grooms of 
the privy-chamber, eight gentlemen ushers, 
quarterly waiters, an extra gentleman usher, 
ten grooms of the great chamber, thirty-two 


men-at-arms; captain of yeomen mesa 
lieutenant, ensign, adjutant and clerk of the 
cheque, four exempts, assistant adjutant, 
eight serjeant-majors, two ns one 
hundred yeomen ; and Governor and Consta- 


‘ble of Windsor Castle. 


Having finished the Lord Chamberlain’s 
department, our fatigued and distracted 
monarch, on going into his stables, finds the 
Master of the Horse, one principal coachman 
and twelve others, four footmen, twenty-six 


(honorary) gentlemen of theprivy-chamber. A! grooms, chief equerry and clerk marshal, four 
master of the ceremonies, assistant master of equerries in ordinary, an extra equerry, four 
the ceremonies, a marshal of the ceremonies, | pages of honour, crown equerry, and secretary 
five pages of the back stairs, two state pages, | to the Master of the Horse, first clerk of the 
a page of the chambers, six pages of the! stables, second clerk of the stables, assistant 
presence, and three pages’ men to wait upon | clerk of the stables, inspector of stables, a 
the pages. Then come serjeants-at-arms: he! veterinary surgeon, a yeoman rider, a lady 
must have a night serjeant-at-arms,a Lord] rider, a serjeant-footman, fifteen footmen, 
Chancellor's serjeant-at-arms, House of Com-| fifty helpers. A Master of the Buckhounds 


mons’ +erjeants-at-arms, three kings of arms, 
six heralds, four queen’s messengers, one Lord 
Chamberlaiu’s messenger. He is further 
troubled with three inspectors of palaces, 
three carpet-men, nine housekeepers, three 
linen-room women, three necessary women, 
sixty housemaids, two strangers’ attendants, 
at Windsor Castle, When he goes to chapel 
he encounters a dean of the Chapel Royal, 
a sub-dean, a chaplain, a alee of the 
ueen’s closet, three deputy-clerke, resident 
chaplain in ordinary, a closet-keeper, forty- 
eight chaplains in ordinary, ten priests in 
ordinary, four chaplains, three preachers, 


and Hereditary Grand Falconer cannot be 
done without, 
We can imagine our bewildered monarch, 
exhausted with the labour of the survey, 
retiring to a vacant apartment (if such a 
lace could be found), and, looking over the 
ist of his host of attendants, attendants’ 
attendants, and servants of attendants’ attend- 
ants. He finds there, the names of members 
of the first families in the land, who carry out 
the old feudal custom of waiting on the sove- 
reign ; and who, as there are no castles to 
be sacked, and as there is no plunder to be 
had, are content to receive a common-place 
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remuneration in the form of salary, varying | what becoming all at once useless and unable 
from forty to four thousand pounds per annum, | to move, and by-and-by growing hopeless of 
and paid every quarter out of the Civil List| cure, and feeling that one must % a burden 
portion of the taxes. He looks over that} to some one all one’s life long, would be to 
same Civil List, and finds that, although he is|an active, wilful, strong girl of seventeen, 
its head and centre, he receives for his own| anxious to get on in the world, so as, if pos- 
disposal less than one-sixth every year, the| sible, to help her brothers and sisters. So I 
rest being ubsorbed before it reaches him by | shall only say, that one among the blessings 
the surrounding circles. Indignantly he} which arose out of what seemed at the time 
rings a bell, and is answered, like Lord|a great, black sorrow was, that Lady Ludlow 
Bateman, by a proud young ae page, | for many years took me, as it were, into her 
equerry, groom, waiter, and K.C.B. The| own especial charge ; and now, as I lie still 
bewildered monarch, considerably awed, asks|and alone in my old age, it is such a plea- 
for a glass of water. Four and twenty | sure to think of her, 
bells ring in succession, each one summoning| Mrs, Medlicott was great as a nurse, and 
another, until at last the man is reached,| I am sure I can never be grateful enough to 
whose duty it is to draw the water, after the| her memory for all her kindness, But she 
Asiatic system of caste in full working order, | was puzzled to know how to manage me in 
aided by all the advantages of a superior civi-| otlier ways. I used to have long, hard fits 
lisation. The water—with some considerable | of crying ; and, thinking that I ought to go 
delay—is passed on from hand to hand, until| home—and yet what could they do with me 
it reaches the expectant and bewildered | there ?—and a hundred and fifty other anxious 
monarch. He sees the whole organisation | thoughts, some of which I could tell to Mrs. 
at a glance—the perfect, unbroken chain | Medlicott, and others I could not. Her way 
of relative flunkeyism: everybody combing | of comforting me was maensingonng for some 
everybody else’s hair, everybody brushing} kind of tempting or strengthening food—a 
everybody else’s cout, everybody pouring out) basin of melted calves’-foot jelly was, I am 
everybody else’s coffee, everybody handing | sure she thought, a cure for every woe. 
everybody else a shoe-horn, everybody at-| “There! take it, dear, take it!” she 
tending everybody else abroad, everybody| would say; “and don’t go on fretting for 
waiting upon everybody else at dinner,| what can’t be helped.” 
everybody laughing at everybody else’s| ButI think she got puzzled at length at 
jokes, a sometimes (for quarrels will arise in| the non-efficacy of good things to eat ; and 
the very best-regulated palaces), everybody | one day, after I had limped down to see the 
kicking everybody else down-stairs. doctor, in Mrs. Medlicott’s sitting room—a 
Finally, we can imagine our bewildered | room lined with cupboards, containing pre- 
monarch so much alarmed at the amount of| serves and dainties of all kinds, which she 
detail that exists for him to master, and at| perpetually made, and never touched herself 
the number and variety of individualisms of, —when I was returning to my bedroom to 
different degrees of importance he has to avoid| cry away the afternoon, under pretence of 
offending and misdirecting, that, in the dusk | arranging my clothes, John Footman brought 
of evening he seizes a stout pea-jacket, and| me a message from my lady (with whom the 
| slips privately out at a back-gate, to take a| doctor had been having a conversation) to 
long and quiet cruise in the Baltic or the| bid me go to her in that pete sitting-room 
Mediterranean. at the end of the suite of apartments, about 
2 + -—--—- | which I spoke in describing the day of my 
MY LADY LUDLOW. first arrival at Hanbury. 1 had hardly been 
in it since ; as, when we read to my lady, she 
CHAPTER THE THIRD. generally sate in the small withdrawing-room 
As far as I can remember, it was very soon | out of which this private room of hers opened, 
after this that I first began to have the pain| I suppose great people do not require what 
in my hip, which has ended in making me a| we smaller people value so much,—I mean 
cripple for life. I hardly recollect more than| privacy. I = not think that there was a 
one walk after our return under Mr, Gray’s| room which my lady occupied that had not 
escort from Mr. Lathom’s. Indeed, at the| two doors, and some of them had three or 
time, I was not without suspicions (which I|four. Then my lady had always Adams 
never named) that the beginning of all the} waiting upon her in her bed-chamber ; and 
mischief was a great jump I had taken from| it was Mrs. Medlicott’s duty to sit within 
the top of one of the styles on that very| call as it were, in a sort of ante-room that 
occasion. led out of my lady’s own sitting-room, on 
Well, it is a long while ago, and God dis-| the opposite side to the drawing-room door. 
poses of us al, and I am not going to tire|'To fancy the house, you must take a great 
you out with telling you how I thought and | square, and halve it by a line; at one end of 
felt, and how, when I saw what my life was! this line was the hall-door, or publicentrance ; 
to be, I could hardly bring myself to be! at the opposite the private entrance from a 
patient, but rather wished to die at once,| terrace, which was terminated at one end by 
You ean everyone of you think for yourselves|a sort of postern door in an old grey-stone 
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wall, beyond which lay the farm buildings 
and offices ; so that people could come in this 
way to my lady on business, while, if she 
were going into the garden from her own 
room, she had nothing to do but to pass 
through Mrs, Medlicott’s apartment, out into 
the lesser hall, and then turning to the right 
as she passed on to the terrace, she could go 
down the flight of broad, shallow steps at the 
corner of the house into the lovely garden, 
stretching, sweeping lawns, and gay flower- 
beds, and beautiful, bossy laurels, and other 
blooming or massy shrubs, with full-grown 


beeches, or larches feathering down to the’ 


ground a little farther off. The whole was 
set in a frame, as it were, by the more distant 
woodlands, The house had been modernised 
in the days of Queen Anne, I think ; but the 
money had fallen short that was requisite to 
carry out all the improvements, so it was 
only the suite of withdrawing-rooms and the 
terrace-rooms, as far as the private entrance, 
that had the new, long, high windows put in, 
and these were old enough by this time 
to be draped with roses, and honeysuckles, 
and pyracanthus, winter and summer long. 


Well, to go back to that day when [| 
limped into my lady’s sitting-room, trying | 


hard to look as if I had not been crying, 
and not to walk as if I was in much pain. I 
do not know whether my lady saw how 
near my tears were to my eyes, but she 
told me she had sent for me, because she 


wanted some help in arranging the drawers | 


of her bureau, and asked me—just as if it 
was a favour I was to do her—if I could sit 
down in the easy chair near the window— 
(all quietly arranged before I came in, with a 
footstool, aud a table quite near)—and assist 
her. You will wonder, perhaps, why I was 
not bidden to sit or lie on the sofa; but 
(although I found one there a morning or two 
afterwards, when I came down) the fact was, 


that there was none in the room at this time. | 
I have even fancied that the easy chair was. 


brought in on Raspes for me ; for it was not 
the chair in which I remembered my lady 
silting the first time I saw her, That chair 
was very much carved and gilded, with a 
countess’ coronet at the top. I tried it one 


day, some time afterwards, when my lady | 


was out of the room, and I had a fancy for 
seeing how I could move about, and very 
uncomfortable it was. Now my chair (as I 
learnt to call it, and to think it,) was soft and 
luxurious, and seemed somehow to give one’s 
body rest just in that part when one most 
needed it. 

I was not at my ease that first day, nor in- 
deed for many days afterwards, notwith- 
standing my chair was so comfortable. Yet 
I forgot my sad pain in silently wondering 
over the meaning of many of the things we 
turned out of those curious, old drawers. I 
was puzzled to know why some were kept at 
all; a scrap of writing may-be, with only 

~a-dozen common-place words written 
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on it, or a bit of broken riding-whip, and 
here and there a stone, of which I thought I 
could have picked up twenty just as good in 
the first walk I took. But it seems that was 
just my ignorance ; for my lady told me they 
were pieces of valuable marble, used to make 
the floors of the great Roman emperors” 
palaces long ago ; and that when she had been 
a girl, and made the grand tour long ago, her 
cousin, Sir Horace Mann, the Ambassador or 
Envoy at Florence, had told her to be sure to 
go into the fields inside the walls of ancient 
Rome, when the farmers were preparing the 
ground for the onion sowing, and had to 
make the soil fine, and pick up what bits of 
marble she could find. She had done so, 
and meant to have had them made into @ 
table; but somehow that plan fell through, 
and there they were with all the dirt out of 
the onion-field upon them ; but once when I 
thought of clearing them with soap and water, 
at any rate, she bade me not to do so, for it 
was Roman dirt—earth, I think, she called it 
—but it was dirt all the same. 

Then, in this bureau, were many other 
things, the value of which I could understand 
—locks of hair carefully ticketed, which my 
lady looked at very sadly; and lockets 
and bracelets with miniatures in them,— 
very small pictures to what they make 
now-a-days, and call miniatures; some of 
them had even to be looked at through a 


'miscroscope before you could see the indi- 


vidual expression of the faces, or how beauti- 
fully they were painted. I don’t think that 
looking at these made my lady seem so melan- 
choly, as the seeing and touching of the hair 
did. But, to be sure, the hair was, as it were, 
a part of some beloved body which she might 
never touch and caress again, but which lay 


| beneath the turf, all faded and disfigured, 


except perhaps the very hair, from which the 
lock she held had been dissevered ; whereas 
the pictures were but pictures after all— 
likenesses, but not the very things themselves. 
This is only my own conjecture, mind. My 
lady rarely spoke out her feelings. For, to 
begin with, she was of rank; and I have 
heard her say that people of rank do not 
talk about their feelings except to their 
equals, and even to them they conceal them, 
except upon rare occasions. Secondly,—and 
this is my own reflection,—she was an only 
child and an heiress; and as such was more 
apt to think than to talk, as all well-brought- 
up heiresses must be, I think, Thirdly, she had 
long been a widow, without any companion 
of her own age with whom it would have 
been natural for her to refer to old asso- 
ciations, past pleasures, or mutual sor- 
rows. Mrs, Medlicott came nearest to her 
asacompunion of this sort; and her lady- 
ship talked more to Mrs. Medlicott, in a 
kind of familiar way, than she did to all 
the rest of the household put together. But 
Mrs. Medlicott was silent y nature, and did 
not reply at any great length, Adams, 
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indeed, was the only one who spoke much to| 
Lady Ludlow. 

After we had worked away about an hour 
at the bureau, her ladyship said we had done 
enough for one day; and as the time was 
come for her afternoon ride she left me, 
with a volume of engravings from Mr. 
Hogarth’s pictures on one side of me (I don’t 
like to write down the names of them, though 
my lady thought nothing of it, I am sure) 
and on a stand her great prayer-book open at 
the evening-psalms for the day, on the other. 
But as soon as she was gone, I troubled 
myself little with either, but amused myself 
with looking round the room at my leisure. 
The side on which the fire-place stood, was 
all panelled,—part of the old ornaments of 
the house, for there was an Indian paper with 
birds and beasts, and insects on it, on all the 
other sides. There were coats of arms of the 
various families with whomthe Hanburys had 
intermarried all over these panels, and up and 
down the ceiling as well, There was very little 
looking-glass in the room, though one of the 

reat drawing-rooms was called the “ Mirror 

oom,” because it was lined with glass which 
my lady’s great grandfather had brought 
from Venice when he was ambassador there. 
There were china jars of all shapes and sizes 
round and about the room, and some china 
monsters, or idols, of which I could never 
bear the sight, they were so ugly, though I 
think my lady valued them more than all. 
There was a thick carpet on the middle of 
the floor, which was made of small pieces of 
rare wood fitted into a pattern; the doors 
were opposite to each other, and were com- 
posed of two heavy tall wings, and opened in 
the middle, moving on brass grooves inserted 
into the floor—they would not have opened 
over a carpet. ‘There were two windows 
reaching up nearly to the ceiling, but very 
narrow, and with deep window-seats in the 
thickness of the wall. The room was full of 
scent, partly from the flowers outside, and 
partly from the great jars of pot-pourri in- 
side. The choice of odours was what my 
lady piqued herself upon, saying nothing 
showed birth like a keen susceptibility of 
smell. We never named musk in her pre- 
sence, her antipathy to it was so well under- 
stood through the household ; her opinion on 
the subject was believed to be, that no scent 
derived from an animal could ever be of a 
sufficiently pure nature to give pleasure to 
any person of good family, where, of course, 
the delicate perception of the senses had been 
cultivated for generations. She would in- 
stance the way in which oe preserve 
the breed of dogs who have shown keen 
scent ; and how such gifts descend for gene- 
rations amongst animals, who cannot be sup- 
ae to have anything of ancestral pride, or 

ereditary fancies about them. Musk, then, 
‘was never mentioned at Hanbury Court. 
No more were bergamot or southern-wood, 
although vegetable in their nature. She! 
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considered these two latter as betraying a 
vulgar taste in the person who chose to 
gather or wear them. She was sorry to 
notice sprigs of them in the buttonhole of 
any young man in whom she took an interest, 
either because he was engaged to a servant of 
hers or otherwise, as he came out of church 
on a Sunday afternoon. She was afraid that 
he liked coarse pleasures, and I am not sure 
if she did not think that his preference for 
these coarse sweetnesses did not imply a 
probability that he would take to drinking. 
But she distinguished between vulgar and 
common. Violets, pinks, and sweet-briar 
were common enough ; roses and mignonette, 
for those who had gardens, honeysuckle for 
those who walked along the bowery lanes ; 
but wearing them betrayed no vulgarity of 
taste ; the queen upon her throne might be 
glad to smell at a nosegay of these flowers. 
A beau-pot (as we called it) of pinks and 
roses freshly gathered was placed every 
morning that they were in bloom on my 
lady’s own particular table. For lastin 
vegetable odours she preferred lavender cal 
sweet-woodroof to any extract whatever. 
Lavender reminded her of old customs, she 
said, and of homely cottage-gardens, and 
many a cottager made his offering to her of a 
bundle of lavender. Sweet woodroof, again, 
grew in wild, woodland places, where the 
soil was fine and the air delicate ; the poor 
children used to go and gather it for her up 
in the woods on the higher lands; and for 
this service she always rewarded them with 
bright, new pennies, of which my lord, her son, 
used always to send her down a bagfull fresh 
from the Mint in London every February. 
Attar of roses, again, she disliked. She 
said it reminded her of the city and of mer- 
chants’ wives, over-rich, over-heavy in its 
perfume. And lilies of the valley somehow 
fell under the same condemnation, They 
were most graceful and elegant to look at 
(my lady was quite candid about this), flower, 
leaf, colour— everything was refined about 
them but the smell. That wastoo strong. But 
the great hereditary faculty on which m 
lady piqued herself, and with reason, for 
never met with any other person who possessed 
it, was the power she had of perceiving the 
delicious odour arising from a bed of straw- 
berries in the late autumn, when the leaves 
were all fading and dying. Bacon’s Essays 
was one of the few books that lay about in 
my lady’s room ; and if you took it up and 
opened it carelessly, it was sure to fall apart 
at his essay on gardens. “ Listen,” her lady- 
ship would say, “to what that great philo- 
sopher and statesman says, ‘ Next to that,’ 
—he is speaking of violets, my dear,—‘ is the 
musk-rose,—of which you remember the 
reat bush at the corner of the south wall 
just by the Blue Drawing-room windows ; 
that is the old musk-rose, Shakespeare’s musk- 
rose, which is dying out aver the king- 
dom now. But to return to my Lord Bacon ; 
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‘Then the strawberry leaves, dying, with a 
most excellent cordial smell.” Now the 
Hanburys can always smell this excellent 
cordial odour, and very delicious and re- 
freshing it is. You see, in Lord Bacon's 
time, there had not been so many intermar- 
riuges between the court and the city as 
there have been since the needy days of his 
Majesty Charles the Second ; and altogether 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, the great, old 
families of England were a distinct race, 
just as a cart-horse is one creature, and very 
useful in its place, and Childers or Eclipse is 
another creature, though both are of the 
same species, So the old families have gifts 
and powers of a different and higher class to 
what the other orders have. My dear, re- 
member that you try if you can smell the 
seent of dying strawberry leaves in this 
next antumn. You have some of Ursula 
Hanbury’s blood in you, and that gives you 
a chance.” 

But when October came, I sniffed and 
sniffed, and all to no purpose; and my lady 
—who had watched the little experiment 
rather anxiously—had to ge me up as a 
hybrid. I was mortified, I confess, and 
thought that it was in some ostentation of 
her own powers that she ordered the gar- 
dener to plant a border of strawberries on 
that side the terrace that lay under her 
windows, 

I have wandered away from time and 

lace. I tell you all the remembrances I 

ave of those years just as they come up, and 
I hope that in my old age I am not getting 
too like a certain Mrs. Nickleby, whose 
speeches were once read out loud to me. 

I came by degrees to be all day long in 
this room which I have been describing ; 
sometimes sitting in the easy chair, doing 
some little piece of dainty work for my lay, 
or sometimes arranging flowers, or sorting 
letters according to their handwriting, so that 
she could arrange them afterwards, and destroy 
or keep as she planned, looking ever onward 
to her death, Then, after the sofa was 
brought in, she would watch my face, and if 
she saw my colour change, she would bid me 
lie down and rest. And I used to try to walk | 
upon the terrace every day for a short time ; 
it hurt me very much, it is true, but the 
doctor had ordered it, and I knew her lady- 
ship wished me to obey. 

fore I had seen the back-ground of a 
great lady’s life, I had thought it all play 
and fine doings. But whatever other grand | 
people are, my lady was never idle. For 
one thing, she had to superintend the agent 
for the large Hanbury estate. I believe 
it was mortgaged for a sum of money which 
had gone to improve the late lord’s Scotch 
lands; but she was anxious to pay off this, 
before her death, and so to leave her own 
inheritance free of incumbrance to her son, 
the present Earl ; whom, I secretly think, she 
considered a greater person, as being the heir , 
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of the Hanburys (though through a female 
line), than as being my Lord Ludlow, with 
half-a-dozen other miuor titles. 

With this wish of releasing her property 
from the mortgage, skilful care was much 
needed in the management of it: and as far 
as my lady could go, she took every pains. 
She had a great book, in which every page 
was ruled into three divisions; on the first 
column was written the date and the name of 
the tenant who addressed any letter on busi- 
ness to her ; on the second was briefly stated 
the subject of the letter, which generally con- 
tained a request of some kind. This request 
would be surrounded and enveloped in so 
many words, and often inserted in so many 
odd reasons and excuses, that Mr. Horner (the 
steward) would sometimes say it waslike hunt- 
ing through a bushel of chaff to find a grain 
of wheat. Now, in the second column of this 
book, the grain of meaning was placed, clean 
and dry, before her ladyship every morning. 
She sometimes would ask to see the original 
letter ; sometimes she simply carom the 
request by a “ Yes,” ora oN. o;” and often she 
would send for leases and papers, and examine 
them well, with Mr. Horner at her elbow, to 
see if such petitions, as to be allowed to 
plough up pasture fields, &c., were provided 
for in the terms of the original agreement. 
On every Thursday she made herself at 
liberty to see her tenants, from four to six in 
the afternoon. Mornings would have suited 
my lady better, as far as convenience went, 
aud I believe the old custom had been to 
have these levées (as her ladyshi» used to 
call them) held before twelve, But, as she 
said to Mr. Horner, when he urged returning 
to the former hours, it spoilt a whole day for 
a farmer, if he had to dress himself in his 
best and leave his work in the forenoon 
(and my lady liked to see her tenants come 
in their Sunday-clothes ; she would not say 
a word, may-be, but she would take her 
spectacles slowly out, and put them on with 
ee and look at a dirty or raggedly- 
dressed man so solemnly and earnestly, that 
his nerves must have been pretty strong if 
he did not wince, and resolve that, however 
poor he might be, soap and water, and needle 
aud thread should be used before he again 
appeared in her ladyship’s ante-room). "The 
outlying tenants had always a supper pro- 
vided for them in the servants’-hall on 
Thursdays, to which indeed all comers were 
welcome to sit down, For my lady said, 
though there were not many hours left of a 
working-man’s day when their business with 
her was ended, yet that they needed food and 
rest, and that she should be ashamed if they 
sought either at the Fighting Lion (called at 
this day the Hanbury Arms), They had as 
much beer as they could drink while they were 
eating ; and when the fuod was cleared awa 
they had a cup a-piece of good ale, in whic 
the oldest tenant present, standing up, gave 
Madam’s health; and after that was drunk, 
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they were expected to set off homewards;| clerk to an attorney in Birmingham; and 
at any rate, no more liquor was given them.|these few years had given him a kind of 
The tenants one and all called her “Madam;”| worldly wisdom, which, though always 
for they recognised in her the married |exerted for her benefit, was antipathetic to 
heiress of the Hanburys, not the widow of a/ her ladyship, who thought that some of her 
Lord Ludlow, of whom they and their fore-|steward’s maxims savoured of trade and 
fathers knew nothing; and against whose| commerce. I fancy that ifit had been possible, 
memory, indeed, there rankled a dim un-|she would have preferred a return to. the 
spoken grudge, the cause of which was! primitive system, of living on the produce of 
accurately known to the very few who under-| the land, and exchanging the surplus for such 
stood the nature of a# mortgage, and were articles as were needed, without the inter- 
therefore aware that Madam’s money had; vention of money. 
been taken to enrich my lord’s poor land inj But Mr, Horner was bitten with new- 
Scotland. I am sure—for you can under-| fangled notions, as she would say, though his 
stand [ was behind the scenes as it were, and | new-fangled notions were what folk at the 
had many an opportunity of seeing and hear-| present day would think sadly behind-hand ; 
ing, as I lay or sate motionless in my lady’s! and some of Mr. Gray’s ideas fell on Mr, 
room, with the double doors open between it| Horner’s mind like sparks on tow, though 
and the ante-room beyond, where Lady Lud-| they started from two different points. r. 
low saw her steward, and gave audience to! Horner wanted to make every man useful and 
her tenants,—I am certain, I say, that Mr.| active in this world, and to direct as much 
Horner was silently as mueh annoyed at the| activity and usefulness as possible to the 
money that was swallowed up by this mort-| improvement of the Hanbury estates, and 
gage as anyone ; and some time or other he| the aggrandisement of the Hanbury family, 
had probably spoken his mind out to my/and therefore he fell into the new cry for 
lady ; for there was a sort of offended refer-| education. 
ence on her part, and respectful submission) Mr. Gray did not care much, — Mr, 
to blame on his, while every now and then) Horner thought not enough,—for this world, 
there was an inuplied protest,—whenever the | and where any man or family stood in their 
payments of the interest became due, or earthly position; but he would have every 
whenever my lady stinted herself of any per-| one prepared for the world to come, and 
sonal expense, such as Mr. Horner thonght|capable of understanding and receiving 
was only decorous and becoming in the certain doctrines, for which latter purpose, 
heiress of the Hanburys. Her carriages) it stands to reason, he must have heard of 
were old and cumbrous, wanting all the im-: these doctrines; and therefore Mr, Gray 
provements which had been adopted by those’ wanted education. The answer in the 
of her rank throughout the county. Mr.| catechism that Mr. Horner was most fond 
Horner would fain have had the ordering of, of calling upon a child to repeat, was that to, 
anew coach, ‘The carriage-horses, too, were |“ What is thy duty towards my neighbour ?” 
getting past their work; yet all the pro-| The answer Mr. Gray liked best to hear 
mising colts bred on the estate were sold for! repeated with unction, was that to the ques- 
ready money ; and so on. My lord, her son,| tion, “What is the inward and spiritual 
was ambassador at some foreign place ; and| grace?” The reply to which Lady Ludlow 
very proud we all were of his glory and dig-; bent her head the lowest, as we sail our 
nity ; but I fancy it cost money, and my lady| catechism to her on Sundays, was to, “ What 
would have lived on bread and water sooner! is thy duty towards God?” But neither 
than have called upon him to help her in| Mr. Horner nor Mr, Gray had heard many 
paying off the mortgage, although he was| answers to the catechism as yet, 
the one who was to benefit by it in the end, Up to this time there was no Sunday- 
Mr. Horner was a very faithful steward, | school in Hanbury. Mr. Gray’s desires were 
and very respectful to my lady; although! bounded by that object. Mr, Horner looked 
sometimes, I thought, she was sharper to| farther on; he hoped for a day-school at 
him than to anyone else; perhaps because| some future time, to train up intelligent 
she knew that, although he never said any-| labourers for working on the estate, My 
thing, he disapproved of the Hanburys being; lady woull hear of neither one nor the 
made to pay for the Earl Ludlow’s estates) other; indeed, not the boldest man whom 
and state. |she ever aaw, would have dared to name 
The late lord had been a sailor, and had) the project of a’ day-school within her 
been as extravagant in his habits as most | hearing. 
sailors are, I am told,—for I never saw the} So Mr. Horner contented himself with 
sea; and yet he had a long sight to his own! quietly teaching a sharp, clever lad to read and 
interests ; but whatever he was, my lady| write, with a view to making use of him as 
loved him and his memory, with about as|a kind of foreman im process of time. He 
fond and proud a love as ever wife gave hus-| had his pick of the farm-lads for this purpose, 
band, I should think. and, as the brightest and sharpest, although 
For a part of his life Mr. Horner, who was! by far the raggedest and dirtiest, singled 
born on the Hanbury property, had been a! out Job Gregson’s son, But all this—as my 
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lady never listened to gossip, or indeed, was 
spoken to unless she spoke first—was quite 
unknown to her, until the unlucky incident 
took place which I am going to relate. 


AT THE SIEGE OF DELHI. 


I nap been serving as a volunteer in the 
batteries, for some twenty days previous to 
the eleventh of September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven. Early on the morning of the 
twelfth we had completed the breaching 
batteries, and opened fire at about eight a.m. 
with a salvo and three cheers. Then for two 
days and nights came hot and heavy work ; 
we never left the battery, though occasionally 
we retired to snatch a moment’s sleep, or eat 
a morsel of food, and then again to our posts 
by the guns. Our duty was to breach the 
wall near the Cashmere Gate, knocking away 
also as much as possible on either side the 
flanking loopholes for musketry. After the 
first two or three hours’ firing, the battery 
filled with a murky heavy smoke, so thick 
that we could barely distinguish each other's 
faces ; our throats and mouths choked and 
parched with sulphureous gas, and the noon- 
day Indian sun darting down its rays upon 
our unsheltered heads, helped to give us no 
unfair idea of Pandemonium. Our batteries 
having been thrown up with great rapidity, 
the necks and shoulders of the embrasures 
were not properly finished, so that after 
every discharge we had to look out carefully 
for fire, one newly-erected battery having 
been burned to the ground before it was pos- 
sible to extinguish the old dry fascines and 
gabions of which it was composed. We tried 
Pegging raw hides over the gabions in the 
embrasures, but without much success, as 
they were blown away almost every time the 
gun was discharged. 

About four p.m. on the thirteenth, almost 
all firing on our side ceased, and, lighting a 
pipe, I squatted down, taking care to take 
cover as well as circumstances would allow, 
for shot, shell, and grape, were coming in 
very liberally from Sethi I had already 
experienced the most marvellous escapes, 
once eg struck on the head by a splinter 
of a shell two pounds in weight, and only 
just scratched ; at another time, whilst laying 
a gun, a shell came through the embrasure, 
and burst in the air within one yard from 
my face, yet never touched me at all, though 
it astonished me so much, that it was not 
until I had shaken myself two or three 
times, and felt my head and respective 
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fire, was returning with his empty water- 
skin to the well fora fresh supply, when a 
round shot struck him behind the thigh, 
carrying the limb clean away. Nervous feel- 
ing must have been completely destroyed, 
for his face expressed no pain, and he sank 
to the ground so quietly, that had we not 
seen the accident, we might have fancied he 
was sitting down to rest. When a couple of 
men rushed up to his assistance, his whole 
mind seemed fixed on his water-skin, and all 
that he said was, “don’t trouble yourselves 
about me, but take care of my mussock.” 
Two minutes later, the poor bheestie was 
filling water-skius in the Styx. 

As evening wore on, firing ceased alto- 
— retiring to the hollow behind the 

attery, we prepared for dinner, none the 
less welcome to us officers, as though the 
men had contrived by a system of relays to 
take their food pretty regularly, we had 
scarcely touched any for two days, so great 
was our excitement whilst breaching. Squat- 
ting on our charpoys, we proceeded to 
examine the baskets, which our careful and 
courageous kits had brought up from camp, 
and loud and sincere were the praises and 
promises of bucksheesh which we bestowed 
on our faithful servitors, as we extracted 
savoury pie, or well-spiced currie, and 
sparkling Bass, It has been admitted on 
all sides, that the conduct of native ser- 
vants has in general been excellent during 
the whole crisis, few having deserted a 
master who had treated them with kind- 
ness; and many instances are on record of 
their having risked their own lives in the 
| defence of those they served. A singular 
/amount of courage and fidelity was displayed 
| bya Madras servant in camp, whose master’s 
life was saved by this man’s having followed 
him into the very thick of a skirmish, and 
put a loaded rifle into his hand at the nick 
of time; nor would he leave his master’s 
side until the position had been gained, and 
| the enemy obliged to retire, though he had 
received a severe wound, Such are the 
|matives of India: to-day the most devoted 
and faithful; to-morrow the most treacherous 
and deceitful, of the human race. That man, 
who had braved the bullets of the enemy to 
| save his master, would next day have robbed 
him of every pice, or have sold his life for a 
plate of sweetmeats, 

After we had dined, and smoking had com- 
menced, a short speech was made by one of 
the officers, alluding to the probability of 
‘our soon going to town, which was received 


limbs, that I could persuade myself into| with immense applause ; and some native of 
a conviction of my entity, and that I was not | the Emerald Isle called out, “ Bedad, sir, we'd 
seattered to the four winds of heaven. Just| sooner go into Delhi nor take our breakfasts 
after I had taken up my position, and was|the morning.” Great cheering followed this 
commencing to inhale the choicest Cavendish | ebullition, and singing commenced, the officers 
from the dirtiest or best coloured of cutties,| setting the example. We had plenty of 
& poor bheestie, or water-carrier, who had | songs, chiefly of the love and war or death 
been all day most gallantly attending our| and glory style; but I shall never forget the 
men, carrying them water under the heaviest effect produced by a young artilleryman, 
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who gave us a song with a chorus, something 
to this effect : 


As we march through life’s campaign, 
In spite of every by-gone ill, 

Were I to choose my life again, 
I would be a soldier still, 


No one could have been more rapturously 
encored and applauded, or have succeeded 
better in firing the minds and imaginations 
of the soldiers; every one was mad with 
excitement, an extra tot of grog was served 
round, and we all lay down in our clothes to 
await the morrow, each man eager for ven- 
geance, his heart throbbing and blood boil- 
ing at the idea of the hand-to-hand fight with 
Pandy ; and all as confident of success, as if 
the fearful odds that we were to contend 
against were in our favour. 

A light touch on the shoulder awoke me ; 
I sprang up, and saw three or four oflicers 
standing round a lantern, reading the orders 
which had just arrived from camp. They 
were short, clear, and precise, and each oflicer, 
as he hurriedly looked out his own name on 
the list, and found out for what duty he 
was told off, inquired, “At what o'clock | 
do we assault ?” 

“ About six, I believe,” was the answer, 
“ or, at all events, as early as practicable ; but 
we know nothing for certain.” 

We all shook hands, and separated, to 
repair to our several posts. My orders were 
to hold two twenty-four-pounders in readi- 
ness to take into the city, via the Cashmere 
Gate at a moment’s notice ; so I set to work 
with a will, to get the ammunition together, 
the oxen harnessed, and the drivers ready to 
start, the instant they might be required. 

About half an hour after daylight, the 
General and his staff arrived; it was the 
first time I had ever seen him; he came into 
the battery, and commenced reconnoitering 
the walls from behind the cover of the| 
gabions, while I had a good opportunity of 
examining him ; he is a tall man, with very 
large quiet contemplative eyes, a high fore- 
head, grizzled hair, no whiskers, but a 
moustache, and a goat’s beard; in age pro- 
bably between sixty and seventy ; his passion 
for his old trade, artillery, unconquerable ; 
since then I have had many opportunities of 
seeing and observing him, but I never yet 
saw him pass artillery of any kind, guns, 
mortars, or howitzers, large or small, with-| 
out looking over them carefully, putting his 
thumbs into the vents, trying with his own 
hands if they were loaded or empty, and, 
finally, when departing, giving them an 
affectionate pat, a sort of parental farewell, 
as if to say, “Now do be good guns, and 
behave properly till I see you again.” 

Shortly after the chief engineer, and two 
or three of his attendants, arrived, much on 
the qui vive about some infernal machine 
for blowing up or opening something some- 
where,—I rather think the Cashmere Gate. 
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The chief was a little lively man, with a face 
like a ferret ; and, having been hurt in the 
leg some days previvusly, hopped about like 
a lame kangaroo. 

And now a dull heavy sound begins to be 
heard, continuous, regular, slow. It comes 
nearer, nearer; it seems to steal on your 
excited ears like the muffled roar of an ap- 
proaching torrent ; suddenly the leading files 
come in sight, and a column slowly turning 
the angle of the road, like some huge cater- 
pillar, vanishes on its way to Delhi, 

Everybody knows all about the assault, 
Indeed, there seem to be many. people. in 
England who are better up on the subject of 
the assault and capture of the city, than 
either the engineers who planned it, or the 
general and the army who executed it. I 
will only mention one of the finest sights of 
that morning—the charge of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery—onve that can never be forgotten 
by those who saw it. 

Suddenly, I am told that the Cashmere 
Gate is opened, and I find myself taking in 
my guns. The stupid oxen won’t move, they 
don’t like cannon-balls, and they hate the smell 
of powder; the more stupid native drivers 
pretend not to understand me, They turn 
and twist every way but the right, 1 abuse 
them mildly, according to the custom of 
the country, by expressing doubts as to 
their parentage, and giving hints as to the 
misconduct of their female relations, but 
without effect; so, drawing my sword, I 
experimentalise with the point, upon both 
man and beast, and then we jog along merrily 
enough. 

The Cashmere Gate is blocked up by the 
most heterogeneous living mass that can be 
conceived ; natives eager for plunder swarm- 
ing into the city, officers’ servants, officers 
themselves, stray camels, commissariat carts 
and officers, a few tattoos, some dead Pandies,. 
Goorkhas, Sikhs, Pathans, the wounded 
being carried out in doolies, soldiers clearing 
away the dead, aide-de-camps, bullocks, an 
insane elephant, and a sprinkling of women, 
goats, sheep, and poultry. All of these that 
could speak, were speaking : English oaths, 
Hindooyells, Moslem curses,tilled the troubled 
air ; whilst bullets went sportively whizzin 
about, occasional round shot dropped in, an 
shells burst playfully in evory direction. 

With much trouble, difficulty, and danger, 
I worked a way in for myself and guns, 
one of which 1 was directed to leave in 
charge of another officer, and to take on the 
other at once to the head of the bazaar, 
opposite Skinner’s House, where we had our 
furthest picquet, and there fire at discretion, 
We were momentarily expecting asally up the 
street of the bazaar; which, if attempted 
previous to the arrival of the gun, would 
most probably have been successful, and 
with our picquets driven in, we should have 
been compelled to retire on the Cashmere 
Gate with much loss, forfeiting the eon- 
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siderable portion of the town already gained. 
How I reached Skinner's House with the 
gun, I really scarcely know, all across the 
esplanade, or open space in front of the 
church ; round shot were flying like cricket- 
balls in a playground; bullets onthe loose 
were every 


and I kept perpetually hopping an involun-| 


tary hornpipe im the endeavour to avoid 
the showers of grape which kept pit-patting 
all ever the place. Yet I did reach it with- 
out the loss of a bullock, a put 
in position, covering as nearly as possible 
august the street of the coon lighted 
the port-fire, and took cover carefully ina 
small shop on the opposite side to Skinner’s 
House, where there was a picquet of the 
Fifty-second (Light Infantry), and also some 
of the Buzbees, who did not, however, remain 
long. The enemy maintained a very smart 
fire down the street, though they wouldn’t 
show,—and I saw five men killed in about as 
many minutes frum simple carelessness in 
exposing themselves ; the pam occasionally 
tanned fire, but in a very desultory manner. 
All the men were dreadfully fatigued, and 
more ready to drink or sleep than to fight, 
while the — themselves so care- 
fully ensconced 
that it was mere waste of powder firing at 
them, though they managed to pick off a 
good many of our side. 
At the bend of the lane there was a huge 


tree, in which one Pandy had managed to 
ensconce himself, and, dodging behind a large 
branch, he avoided every shot we fired at 
him, whilst three of our men fell beneath | 
his fatal aim. Two were wounded, and one 
killed. Sitting close by me were two Afghan 


Pathans, squatting on their haunches, smok- 
, and calmly ossiping in Pushtoo, They 
ged, I think, to the Guides, but having 


moment singing in my ears; | 


hind walls and shutters, | 
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| nor was he seen again for some time—rather 


| to my alarm. 

We had waited for about a quarter of an 
hour, when suddenly, an old Pathan 
clutched me by the arm, and pointed. I 
looked out inthe direction indicated, and at 
that moment the gentleman in the tree fired at 
us, Suddenly, from the roof of a house close 
to the tree, up rose our friend, calm and deli- 
| berate as ever. He shifted his aim two or 
| three times, and then fired, and over rolled 
Pandy, from the tree to the roof, from the 
roof to the street, shot through the forehead. 

A grog-shop was found near our picket ; 
and several Parsee stores, or Europe-shops, 
_ which sell everything, were broken open, in 

consequence of which tke British soldier was 
,soon either more than half-seas over, or 
feasting on jams, preserves, sardines, and 
| other eatables. 

| ‘he intoxication which prevailed amongst 
| our troops on the afternoon and night of the 
fourteenth was truly frightful ; worn out by 
fatigue, and exhausted by want of rest, they 
laid themselves down and slept, dead to every 
sense of duty, or roamed about the city, mad 
with wine, reckless of every danger. I have 
heard from all military men whose opinion 
is worthy of respect, that had the enemy 
been aware of the state of our troops on the 
afternoon of the fourteenth, and had they 
mustered sufficient courage to have once 
more rallied and attacked us, we must have 
been infallibly driven from our position, and 
forced to retire on the Cashmere Gate, if not 
worse. 

In the evening Skinner’s House was selected 
for head-quarter camp, and all the head- 
quarter people came over and dined there ; 
it was protected to the rear by, I think, the 
Kumaon Battalion or some Goorkha troops, 
and to the front by one eighteen-pounder, 





| 
| 


somehow or other got separated from their one six-pounder, and a picket of the Sixtieth 
corps, probably in the search for loot, had Rifles. Before dinner, the General himself 
thought my little nook, protected as it was went all round, posted double sentries every- 
by the picquet and guns, as safe and comfort- where, laid the guns himself, and saw that 


le a place of refuge as they could find. I 
touched one of these fellows on the shoulder, 
and said to him, in Pushtoo, 

“You Pathans are great shots; why don’t 
you knock that Pandy off that tree ?” 

“Sahib,” said he, “since you wish it, I will 
kill that Pandy; but why do not the red 
coats kill him?” 

So suying, he raised himself slowly, put 
up his hookah, and proceeded with great 
deliberation to load his matchlock, a weapon 
with a barrel about six feet long, a straight 
stick for a stock, round which the live-match 
was wound, and very small bore. Down 
this he poured a handful of very coarse 
powder, over that rammed down the ball, 


everything was in good order. The enemy’s 
marksmen kept up a smart fire, but he 
| walked about and across the street, without 
even seeming to be aware of it, though he 
several times cautioned the men against ex- 
' posing themselves unnecessarily. 

I had a dreadful night—constant alarms 
and no sleep. This, in addition to all the 
fatigue and excitement I had undergone in 
ithe last few days, quite knocked me up, 80 
I was glad to be relieved next morning, 
and find a little time for rest. My servants 
arrived from camp with a change of clothes 
and food ; and, after a bath, sleep, and break- 
fast, I sullied forth eager to hear tidings of 
my friends—news which, when it did arrive, 


and over the ball a bit of cloth, then primed, | was, alas! in but too many instances, of the 
but all with the greatest gravity and solem-| most mournful kind ; a mere list of friends 
nity ; then, salaaming to me, he dashed across destroyed or mutilated, comrades wounded or 
the street, avoiding a shuwer of balls, and/| slain. 

disappeared in ashop on the opposite side,| In the afternoon I strolled out, wearing, of 
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course, my sword and revolver. The enemy 
had been driven entirely out of the bazaar, 
and for several hundred yards, almost up to 
the cross-roads leading to the Chaduee Chok, 
was our own. The sights which struck the 
eye on every side were worse, if possible, 
than the noisome stench. Now, you passed 
the shop of a bunya, or native shopkeeper : 
his dead figure, perhaps, stretched across his 
own threshold: beside him the corpse of his 
son: strewed around, and scattered in every 
direction, his various stores—grain, atta, 
dal—the white flour blackened with dried or 
drying blood, his books still open, his papers 
just written, and his accounts filed, just as 
the owner left them, when he himself was 
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| the wall, My guide here seemed to hesitate, 


but I pushed him forward towards the 
largest door, whispering something into his 
ear, which, coupled with the cold muzzle of 
the revolver—which I kept cocked and 
pressed to his forehead—seemed an effective 
inducement to action. He opened the door 
' with a key at his girdle, we passed into 
‘a vast room splendidly furnished, evidentl 

the residence of some very wealthy nawa 

or Mussulman prince, From this room we 
| passed into another, and so on till we had 
jmade the complete cireuit of the house, 
'which was all furnished in the same style 
and with the greatest extravagance. I was 
beginning to recal to mind the Arabian 


called to his last account. As you stand at Nights and Persian Tales, and to wonder 
the door, out sneaks some miserable camp-| whether my old conductor would vanish in a 
follower trying to conceal in his kapra the | flame, or melt into air, when I was recalled 
wretched plunder he has pillaged from the to this sublunary world by the opening of a 
dead ; you make him drop his bundle, kick | door at the end of a corridor directly facing 
him, and pass on, Similar scenes continually; me. There was just time to catch a glimpse 
strike you, varied, indeed, in the minutiz, but| of a woman, veiled from head to foot, to hear 
with the same strongly-marked features—| a scream, and the light sound of her retreat- 
death, destruction, and avarice, ing footsteps, before the door was slammed 

I sickened of the scene, and moodily | again with violence and locked and chained 
strolled on, lighting a wholesome weed as|from the inside, I was alarmed. The 
some slight antidote to the pestilential, nawab, or sheik, and his whole family had 
effluvia, L had walked for some time, and,|taken refuge in the zenana, er women’s 
without perceiving it, had diverged from the | apartments, and would only wait to make 
direct line of street into one of the numerous] sure there were no men with me below, to 
alleys which intersect the town in every sally out and attack me, Icould not suppose 
direction, when, on a sudden, I seemed to, that a uative lady would have been left with 
awaken to a sense of danger, and almost! no other guardian than the feeble old wretch 


started when I found myself perfectly alone| 
in a small, gloomy street—on the right a 
high dead-wall, on the left a line of houses, 
lofty, sombre, turreted, balconied, and castel- 
lated. 1 was close toa huge gateway, when 
I detected a movement behind one of the 
wooden gates, which was open and folded 
back ; a moment’s delay might be death. 
I drew my sword and cocke 


at my feet, clasped me round the legs, and 
begged for mercy. I questioned him as to 
who he was? what he was doing? to whom 
the house belonged? et cetera. For some 
minutes he could not articulate for fear ; 
but, as soon as he saw that I had no inten- 
tion of hurting him, his instincts returned, 
and he commenced lying with great volu- 
bility ; so, catching him by the arm, and 
holding my pistol to his forehead, I desired 
him to show me over the house, clearly ex- 
plaining to him that, whatever happened to 
myself, if he led me into any trap, 1 would 
bluw his brains out. 

Passing in through the gateway, we 
entered a small quadrangle, with a fountain 
in the centre, and shrubs planted round 
with considerable taste. Crossing this, we 
reached an arched doorway, which led us 
along a narrow passage to the foot of a 
handsome staircase, This we mounted and 
reached a spacious landing-place, or hall, 
showing several doors at various distances in 


my revolver. | 
An old Mussulman tottered out ; and, falling 


We proceeded together to the door of the 
| zenana, and, after some expostulation from 
| within, were admitted, passing through two 
or three passages, and crossing once or twice 
the roofs of houses, We length reached 
an apartment where three old women were 
spinning, and a fourth lay on a bed eryi 
passionately, The room might have Seenanlial 
the Temple of Luxury. Large, lofty, and 
with arched ceilings, the upper walls were 
covered with illuminative designs ; round the 
room, for about the height of six feet, a kind 
of padded wainscoating of yellow silk was 
fastened, so as to form an easy back for the 
lounger sitting on Turkish cushions, while 
rich carpets covered the floor. Opening from 
either side of the apartment were the gussul- 
khana, or bathing-rooms ; the ab-khana, or 
water-rooms ; the buruf-khana, or ice-house ; 
the baberchi-khana, or kitchens ; all fitted 
up in the most splendid manner with all the 
apparatus of luxury. Round the room were 
rauged atta-dans, or perfume-boxes; pan- 
dans, or pawn boxes ; and peek-dans, or spit- 
toons; of solid silver. ‘'wo hovkae—one 
lighted and ready for nse—literally covered 
with gold, turquoise, and emerald-~caught my 
sight; and two small gold lamps, studded 
with alternate diamonds and rubies, and in- 
scribed with verses from the Koran, gave out 
a strong perfume and a bright light, in front 
of an enormous mirror which oveupied one 


he still trembled in my grasp. 
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end of the room. Were I to say that the 
effect produced on the mind by the appear- 
ance of this apartment was a blaze of gold, 
silver, and jewellery, I should not exaggerate. 
The old women, seeing me, dropped their 
wheels, and, falling on their knees, howled 
for mercy, whilst the lady on the charpoy, in 
whom I recognised my former vision, buried 
her head in a shawl and wept more violently 
than before. I made the old man assure the 
women of their safety, and stepped up to 
her, and whispered in her ears a few words 
in her native tongue. She slowly raised her 
head and drew up her veil. A face more 
lovely I never beheld. She asked if I in- 
tended to kilt her ? I replied with assurances 
ef comfort and protection. 

I arranged a plan for her. That evening, 
disguised as a boy, she and her attendants 
passed through the gates of the city, and she 
reached my tents in safety, with all her 
property in money, jewels, shawls, and 
clothes. My servants were too old and too 
confidential to blab; and, as I gave my own 
tent entirely to her and her servants, and 
returned to sleep in the city, with directions 
that no one should be allowed inside my 
enclosure, the adventure was never known. 
Two days afterwards, I contrived her safe 
eseape to the Punjab, with all her portable 
property and servants, including my ancient 
guide, who blessed me most fervently when 
we parted, and requested Heaven to make 
me a General quickly—a prayer which I 
hope may be granted. But I rather doubt it. 

Our orders to march on the twenty-third 
arrived, and we were marched out, a pursuing 
force or column of punishment in the di- 
rection of Bolundshulur ; our duty, to burn, 
ravage, and destroy, and to leave our path 
marked by ransacked villages and deserted 
homesteads, 


THE LADY’S DREAM. 


I sroop one eve within a forest’s shade, 
I saw the sunlight flow, 
Flickering and dancing down the pillar'd glade, 
A golden shadow that with shadows play’d, 
On a green floor below. 


I saw the soft blue sky through latticed trees, 
Soft sky and tender cloud ; 

I saw the branches tremble to the breeze, — 

Saw, as they trembled, still and far off leas, 
To holy musings vow'd. 


The sweetness and the quiet of the place 
Deep through my soul had gone, 
Till in some world not ours, I seem’d to trace 
The skirts of parting glory, and the face 
Of glory coming on, 


Ah me ! I said, how beautiful and glad 
This sylvan realm might be, 

Peopled with shapes too holy to be sad, 

Shapes lovely as the fabled foreworld had 
When Fancy yet was free. 
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Some pastoral quaint of ancient Greece were fit 
To be enacted here; 

Or haply here the fairy court might sit, 

Or fairy children flowery garlands knit, 
To lead the silk-neck’d steer. 


Or yet more fit, amid a scene so calm, 
Might deep-wing’d angels stand, 

Or dance, as in great Milton’s lofty psalm, 

Face fronting face, and palm enfolding palm, 
A holy, happy band, 


So mused I, in that sacred forest shade, 
When suddenly I heard 
Low voices murmuring down the pillar’d glade, 
While, mix’d with song, soft music round me play’d 
Till flowers and leaves were stirr'd. 


See, through the boughs that part on every side, 
What children come this way ! 

See, how the forest opens far and wide, 

For entrance to the joyous shapes that glide 
Into its emerald day ! 


Ah see, what pictures hang upon the air, 
Making the sunset dim ! 

Full eyes, all loaded with dark light are there, 

That gleam mysterious under golden hair, 
Round cheek and rosy limb. 


Ah, happy steer! by gentle children led, 
And wreath’d with flowery chain ; 

Slant ever thus thy proud and graceful head, 

And bear us to some Eden, long long fled, 
Or bring it back again. 


O wonder not, though heaven should open wide, 
And o'er its flaming wall 
A wingéd messenger should downward glide,— 
Angels with children, angels, teo, abide, 
Or come when children call. 


Pass on, O dream of antique truth and love! 
Fade, cherub, with thy flowers ! 

Pass on, O gracious creatures, a8 ye move ! 

Fair boys with garlands, sing of worlds above, 
And bring them down to ours. 


Pass on, pass on, with merry shout and play f 
Pass on with flute and reed ! 

Through the long forest aisles ye fade away, 

Sweet sounds, sweet shapes, ye fade with fading day, 
And leave us poor indeed, 


STRAWBERRIES, 


Duxes decorate their coronetted brows 
with golden or jewelled strawberry leaves ; 
thirsty commoners pamper a humbler portion 
of their head by the application and intro- 
duction of the ripe juicy fruit, Learned. 
botanists will tell you that a strawberry 
is not a berry any more than it is a nut 
or a peascod, but, if you please, a fleshy 


| receptacle studded with seeds. As the straw 


once strewn between the rows of plants, to 
keep the ground moist and the fruit clean, is 
mostly omitted in the modern course of cul- 
ture, we thus have an utterly false denomina~- 
tion, strawberry, which it would be difficult 
to change for the better. The strawberry 
grows wild in the old world and in the new; 
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on the mountain, in the valley, and through 
the forest. It is anything but a despicable 
fruit. As the finest diamonds are weighed by 
the carat, so the first forced strawberries are 
sold by the ounce. The strawberry, saith Rem- 
bert Dodoens, physician of the ¢ity of Malines, 
when green is cold and dry, and when ripe cold 
and moist. The decoction of the plant used 
as a drink, arrests a flux. The same held in 
the mouth, comforts the gums, cures malig- 
nant ulcers in the mouth, and takes away all 
evil smell from the same. The juice of the 
leaves cures all redness of the face. Straw- 
berries quench thirst, and the continual 
usage thereof profits those who have any 
great heat in their stomach. What a pity, 
therefore, that strawberries are not to be had 
for the picking, on the borders of gin-palaces! 
They deserve the special favour and encou- 
ragement of Temperance Societies, at home 
and abroad. 

Our ancestors seem to have valued the 
strawberry plant rather for its medicinal 
than its epicurean merits ; notwithstanding 
which, the strawberry was probably one of 
the earliest luxuries enjoyed by the primitive 
British households or hutholds, Ere sloes 
had been amelivrated into Orleans plums ; 
while crabs were the only native representa- 
tive of apples; before Lucullus had intro- 
duced cherries to Roman tables, and when 
Armenia had apricots all to herself, ancient 
British children would gather fragrant 
desserts from the strawberry plants that 
skirted ancient British woods, or which 
clothed the sunny side of the ditches that 
divided the kingdom of Cowford from the 
kingdom of Pigham. Our early navigators 
did something for strawberries; the dis- 
covery of America did more. The new 
arrivals received shelter and hospitality 
from worthy and wealthy merchants and 
traders, such as John Tradescant, with his 
famous garden in Holborn, Whether we 
hold them to be species botanically distinct, 
or mere varieties of the same species, the 
original pine-strawberry is npn to come 
from Surinam, the original scarlet from 
Virginia. The old Caroline, from Carolina, 
is a most respectable, prolific, and sapid fruit, 
Ever since seventeen hundred and twelve, 
the Chili strawberry has marvellously 
thriven at Brest, in France, from whence it 
has spread over the rest of the civilised 
world, and to which city it was first brought 
from La Conception by an officer of engineers 
named Freziér—rather a curious coincidence 
of sound, as Fraisier is French for straw- 
berry-plant. The Alps, too, were found to 
hide within their secret recesses several 
strawberries of peculiar character, to which, 
after long years of neglect, it is desirable that 
the attention of horticulturists should be 
seriously directed. The latest discovery and 
importation is the new Californian species, 
Fragaria lucida, the shining-leaved straw- 
berry, which perhaps may one of the 
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“coming men,” fated to raise the destinies of 
its family. How, will appear from the 
patient perusal of this paper to its close, 
All that I, the writer,am able to say of it 
from personal knowledge, is that it is a very 
pretty and prepossessing little plant. Mon- 
sieur Van Houtte, the famous nurseryman of 
Ghent,—from whom it is to be obtained at 
the moderate price of four francs the dozen, 
states, with his accustomed honourable can- 
dour, that from the results hitherto obtained 
by him, he begins to fear that, although quite 
hardy, it has not found, in his cold exposed 
situation,” a sufficiently mild climate for its 
perfect prosperity. Monsieur Van Houtte 
received the seeds from Monsieur Boursier de 
la Riviére, who brought them from California. 
Madame Elisa L. Vilmorin, the wife of one 
of the able contributors to that capital 
almanack the Bon Jardinier, publishes her 
opinion that this new Californian strawberry 
is the most important and the most interest- 
ing in her whole collection. She esteems it of 
the greatest value, not only as a species, but 
still more asa fruit. It is productive of exqui- 
site flavour, and very late, It ripens at a time 
when no other strawberries remain, except 
the last. fruits of the Chili, to which, at 
Verriéres, it has proved greatly superior. 
Madame Vilmorin is about to give to the 
world a monograph on strawberries; the 
lady's combined opportunities and talents are 
an assurance that the work will be of value 
both to the botanist and the fruit-grower. 
The strawberry dislikes light sandy soil ; 
thrives best in sound rich loam ; is grateful 
for a good supply of manure ; and cannot 
abide a scalding arid subsoil. The plant is 
naturally of an unsettled roaming disposition : 
it is the infliction of a real punishment to 
make it stay too long in a place. No kind 
of strawberry should remain more than three 
years in the same plot of ground ; others, as 
the Alpines and other perpetuals, are better 
transplanted every autumn. Most straw- 
berries gratify their rambling propensities by 
means of what gardeners call runners—a 
sort of stalk-like seven-league boots which 
enable the offspring, if not the parent plant 
itself, to effect a change of residence. We may 
calculate approximately, how long it would 
take a new sort of strawberry to cross over 
from one end of a garden to the end oppo- 
site, by means of its runners. The offsets 
thus shot forth from home, to root and settle 
themselves at the end of their string, are 
highly useful for the purposes of multiplica- 
tion, especially as their fruit always resem- 
bles that of the mother plant. Consequently, 
there are two ways of propagating straw- 
berries; by their runners and by their seed, 
The first, the quickest and the surest ; the 
second, more tardy and troublesome, but 
eminently useful as a means of obtaining 


new varieties, whether by leaving nature to 


* Bee Household Words, vol. xiii, p. 577. 
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her own freaks and vagaries, or by the. arti- 
ficial process of systematic hybridising. 
Strawberries of vigorous growth become 
absolutely annoying to the gardener, during 
the season of making their runners, from the 
luxurianee with which they obtrude them- 
selves in all directions, choking up the pas- 
sage of gravel walks, pushing their way 
through hedges, and smothering flower-beds, 
A serious inconvenience of this rampant 
vegetation is the difficulty which it causes in 
keeping two similarly-leaved kinds unmixed 
and distinct, if the size of the garden does 
not permit the separation of the beds by a 
wide interval either of alley or of some 
crop. To avoid these nuisances, some cut 
the runners as fast as they start—a weari- 
some task: others fear to do so lest they 
— injure the plant. But it has been 
oved by experiment that the strawberry 
and thrives equally well whether its 
runners are cut or not—in short, that it 
makes no difference. The cutting, moreover, 
is a self-increasing labour ; the runners are 
like the hydra’s heads ; the faster you cut 
them, the faster they start. It is a violence 
done to nature, against which she rebels ; 
and the best plan is to let them alone, re- 
moving them, to provide young stock for 
neighbours and friends, as soon as the first 
runners are fairl rooted. F or, runner number 
one, if left undisturbed, will send forth a 
runner number two ; number one will blos- 
som the following spring, number two most 
probably not. But there is an almost for- 
gotten variety of the wood-strawberry which 
makes no runners, known by the French as 
fraisier sans filets and fraisier buisson, or 
bush strawberry, because it grows in little 
tufts (like the well-known thrift) by the 
division of which, in autumn, it is multiplied. 
It forms an exceedingly pretty edging, and 
gives no trouble to keep it meat. Ite fruit, 
though small, lasts in long succession. There 
is a white-fruited syb-variety which is not 
generally known. Besides these, there is a 
rannerless alpine called the aillon straw- 
berry, because it was found, about eighteen 
hundred and twenty, by ccsuee Le Taske 
in a bed of seedling alpines, at Gaillon, It 
flowers and bears all summer long. This, 
too, has a white-fruited variety. The Gail- 
lons, which require to be frequently divided 
and repianted, bear even more abundantly 
in autumn than in spring. Here, then, are 
qualities whose value will be estimated at a 
glance by progress-loving horticulturists, 
like Rivers and Paul. Here is the faculty ot 
bearing @ constant succession of fruit, and a 
habit of growth which saves all the plague 
and confusion of runners. If we could but 
unite to these merits the juiciness of the Elton, 
or the size of the Chili, whata grand str ide 
in advance would the strawberry have made | 
Another mode of cutting is sometimes 
practised, for neatness’ sake, which I venture 
to qualify as barbarous, As soon as the poor 
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plants have ripened their last fruit, there 
comes a two-legged monster who mz akes more 
frequent use of his muscles than of his brains, 
bearing a scythe, or a pair of shears, or a 
carving-knife of round-of-beef power, with 
which he shaves the unfortunate strawberry- 
bed as closely as he crops his own chin on 
Sundays, You remonstrate. Oh! it doesno 
harm ; it gets rid of the litter ; the leaves 
will grow again, and then the bed will look 
fresh and green; no fear of that. It is use- 
less to talk to him about the functions of 
leaves ; he has never killed a strawberry-bed 
in that way, nor has he weakened it—that he 
knows of. Strawberries take a deal of killing. 
His father before him always did so, and so 
did his grandmother, poor old soul. Don’t 
waste your breath in talking; set him at 
once to cleave wood and fetch water, and let 
him cut away all the dead leaves he likes 
any time in the course of next December. 

“And those strawberry plants, madam, 
that you did me the favour to accept last 
year? Are they bearing well? They ought, 
I think.” 

“ Why no, sir, not exactly. I have gathered 
just three or four little ones, and they were 
sour.’ 

“That is very extraordinary. They are 
amongst the very best strawberries in culti- 
vation.” 

“Well, you know ; I put them in an out-of- 
the-way corner, where the aspect is not very 
good, and they have not had much sun and 
air, They are a little overgrown by trees. 
I suppose, perhaps, there may be somethi 
in that. But John, our farming-man, told 

me that strawberries would grow almost 
anywhere.” 

“Certainly, madam, and so will wheat. 
And therefore John may as well sow your 
next year’s crop of bread-corn in some cold 
wet corner, with a bad aspect, and under- 
neath the ‘drip of trees. It will grow, no 
doubt.” 

English strawberries, like many other ex- 
cellent things, are the fruits of peace, As 
observed by Doctor Lindley, they are the 
result of a series of quiet and silent experi- 
mentation, of the highest importance to 
gardeners, which has been going on for.a 
number of years in this country, and which 
commenced under the auspices of Mr. Thomas 
Andrew Knight. At that time, but little 
interest had been directed to horticulture. 
It was only at the end of the last great war, 
which so desolated Europe, that any atten- 
tion could be paid to it ; and it was not until 
eighteen hundred and eighteen that steps 
were taken for effecting those improvements, 
the results of which we now enjoy. Mr. 
Knight was a great physiologist, and he 
devoted his attention, talent, and fortune to 
the perfecting of fruits, and to none more 
perseveringly than the strawberry. In his 
time, the strawberry of the garden, however 


rich, was small and unwilling to bear 
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abundantly compared with the sorts now in 
cultivation; but Mr. Knight’s experiments 
led to the production of a race, of which the 
British Queen was the great example, and of 
which that called the Princess Alice Maude 
is another form. 

The sorts of strawberries are numerous 
now, and it cannot be said that the worst of 
them is bad—unless they go blind and 
sterile, as some of the hautbois do; in which 
case they are null and void, without appre- 
ciable qualities. You cannot state that a 
thing which is not, is either grateful or un- 

leasant to the taste. The price of straw- 
Sensis varies greatly, Novelties always 
come out at a high figure. Thus, there is 
the Wonderful strawberry, raised by J. 
Jeyes, nurseryman, Northampton, price one 
uinea per hundred, stated to ripen a week 

ter than the British Queen, and to produce 
fruit in such abundance that it is necessary 
to _— a stick near the centre of each oe 
and from it to support the long clusters of fruit 
fromcovering thesurrounding ground. A most 
meritorious characteristic that, if the straw- 
berry stands the proof of the eating. [N.B. 
There is a new scarlet geranium, Wonderful, 
also, Tyros, who want a plentiful dessert, 
will take care not to order plants which, 
instead of fruit, will only produce magnificent 
bouquets.] As a contrast in respect to sale- 
able value, there is Kitley’s Goliath—it 
should have been Goliath’s Head, because it 
is round, big, and (calumniators say) a Jittle 
inclined to be woolly, like the rest of its 
kindred—offered for the reasonable price of 
one pound per thousand plants, 

Tustes differ in regard to strawberries, as 
with everything else. The palatable proper- 
ties of wood or wild strawberries have been, 
it seems to me, estimated rather poetically. 
Of those in cultivation many are so excellent 
as to make you regret they should be so 
transitory. You have a few days’ glut, and 
then they are over. Fastidious fruit judges 
are apt to find fault with the Chilias in 
general as deficient in flavour, as incurably 
woolly, watery, and insipid; I, the scribe, 
accept them gratefully when thoroughly 
ripened with plenty of sun. Wilmot’s 
Superb, though slightly esteemed by profes- 
sional Seutleclinnletes has nevertheless great 
family merits; it is of enormous size, looks’ 
handsome on the dish, and fills the mouth of, 
little people with a large lump of wholesome 
bread fruit. The scribe’s gardens—not to 
crack tov loud, they are two, of modest dimen-_ 
sions—contain some five or six-and-twenty | 
kinds, such as Nicholson’s Ajax, Captain 
Cook, Fill Basket, and Ruby ; Swainston’s 
Seedling, Hooper's ditto ; Pely 
de Paris ; Haquin’s Liegeoise ; Myatt’s Globe | 
and Prolific ‘Hantboiss Trollope’s Victoria | 
the Magnificent ; and, of course,—of course, 
three times of course,—the Black Prince, the 
Brivish Queen, and the Elton Pine. Besides 


these, there exist other very desirable | 
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varieties too numerous to mention. Sir 
Harry is a novelty which is astonishing the 
world with its voluminous presence. As 
curiosities, there are the single-leaved, the 
tive-leaved, and the variegated-leaved straw- 
berries, One or two seedlings, which are not 
yet out, raised by Mr. Nicholson and by Mr. 
Cuthill himself, appear likely to contest the 
alm of earliness with Cuthill’s well-known 

lack Prince, which is occasionally gathered 
ripe, in the open ground, by the end of 
May. 

A great English naturalist, who has left 
behind him standard works, amused the last 
years of his amiable aud useful life by the 
study of cultivated fruits. Oue day, he pulled 
from his pocket three beautiful apples and 
laid them out before me on the table. I 
thought they were meant as a friendly offer- 
ing, and was about to thank him for the saine ; 
but he anticipated the coming speech, and 
undeceived me. 

“This,” he said, “is for to-day; this for 
to-morrow, and that for next day. Every 
day, at dessert, I learn one variety of apple 
that is new to me, I first observe its outside 
complexion ; I then cut it in halves perpen- 
dicularly from the crown to the stalk, and I 
make a tracing of the outline of the section, 
which gives me a correct profile likeness ; 
and, lastly, I eat it, which determines the 
flavour. I only eat one apple a day, for fear 
of confounding the different varieties in my 
memory.” 

Just so, at the present season, you, my 
reader, may undertake a course of straw- 
berries. It would be as well if you could 

et a leaf of each sort to ‘accompany the 
esson contained in the plate. Covent Garden 
will supply specimens, early and late, 
numerous and true. You will make the 
acquaintance of the Roseberry and the Bath 
scarlet, of that lucky accident Keen’s seed- 
ling, of —— but you will find a successiun of 
flavours much more entertaining than a 
succession of names, 

Good gardeners have drawn up carefully 
selected lists comprising sundry varieties of 
strawberries, by growing which you may 
count upon a constant succession of fruit for 
six weeks or a couple of months. Such guiding 
help is doubtless acceptable in its way, and 
good as far as it goes; but it is only a half- 
measure, or a quarter-measure. It does not 
attempt to supply the thing really wanted, 
namely, new sorts of strawberries of a class 
totally different to those now in repute and 
general cultivation. 

The horticultural world should do for straw- 
berries what it has done for roses. Remember 
the roses of our great-grandmothers’ days. 
There was the hundred-leaved or cabbage, 
the yellow cabbage, the pompone or rose de 
Meaux, the Burgundy or crimson pompone, 
the doctor's rose, the rosamundi or striped 
dvctor’s rose, and a few others, Some of 
these were, and still are, very beautiful ; but 
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if their spring blossom-buds were suffered to 
be destroyed, by neglecting to rescue them 
from the onslaught of grubs, as often hap- 
ned, there was an end of roses till the fol- 
owing year. Except in the case of the semi- 
double Portland or Pcestan rose, autumnal 
roses were unlooked for accidents, produced 
by the brutal pruning of some drunken 
gardener’s labourer, or by a September 
thunderstorm at the end of a long summer’s 
drought. Then came the charming monthly 
or China-rose; but it was suffered, for years 
and years, to decorate the cottage porch un- 
improved. Afterwards arrived the crimson 
on the white Chinas, the first Noisette from 
America, the Ile de Bourbon, and the original 
and the yellow tea-roses, And then gardeners 
set to work in earnest. They remembered 
the advance made by that great benefactor 
of his country. Thomas Andrew Knight, and 
they carried out his principles and his prac- 
tice of skilful hybridisation. The result is 
that roses are a never-ending gratification. It 
is possible to have roses in bloom very nearly 
—if not quite—all the year round, Even such 
classes as the moss, which obstinately adhered 
to their orthodox season, have at least been 
persuaded to become perpetual. There are 
moss-roses— white, red, and blush,— which 
continue to flower till the end of summer. 
The rose now says to her master in a tone 
which challenges him to do his best, “ Do you 
supply me with manure and culture, with 
kind attention to my whims and fancies, with 
sunshine and shade at the times when I want 
them, with a friendly humouring of my 
natural habits, and I, growing in the open air, 
will supply you with abundant bouquets 
from June till October ; later eee Per- 
haps, even on Christmas Day, you shall have 
a few blooms to mingle with your holly and 
your laurustinus.” 

Well, what we now want is a set of per- 
petual strawberries which shall make as 
generous a return for liberal treatment as 
the Géant des Batailles or the Queen of the 
Bourbons. The project is perfectly feasible. 
It will take time, certainly ; it cannot be 
completely carried out by one single head 
and one pair of hands; but it may, and it 
will be effected, for we already possess the 
elementary materials ; and we know not what 
further helps may turn up, either at home in 
the course of the attempt, or abroad in coun- 
tries yet unexplored, as China, Japan, the 
Himalayas, and North-Western America, all 
which regions promise well. Several per- 
petual strawberries are already in existence, 
though greatly neglected in England of late 
years ; they are stuck into some odd corner, 
as merely fit to amuse holiday-children with 
‘a surprise of autumnal fruit, or they are 
consigned to the obscurity of old farm- 
gardens, tenantless mansions, and remote 
parsonages, where they form part of a collec- 
tion of rarities. But they have the grand 
merit of producing a succession of flowers and 
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fruit ; all that is required is to combine this 
valuable faculty with the merits for which 
modern varieties are esteemed, The first 
results may not be perfect; the change, 
therefore, will have to be made by passing 
through several steps. There are the Black 
Prince and the Princess Royal to give 
earliness ; the first also has a great tendency 
to throw out a second crop when circum- 
stances favour, as when the plants have been 
forced for a first crop and then turned out 
into the open ground, Keen's Seedling and 
the British Queen will induce in their 
progeny abundant bearing. Fine flavour will 
come from the Downton, Myatt’s Elisa, the 
old Caroline, and some of the hautbois. 
Kitley’s Goliath and Wilmot’s Superb will 
contribute size; and the new Californian 
arrival will prolong the season far beyond its 
present limit. In short, when a garden can 
show its beds of strawberries, of different 
kinds, but all agreeing in the novel churac- 
teristic of bearing, from some time in June 
till some time in October, an abundance of 
fruit of various types, but all handsome, all 
well-flavoured, of good size, and in never-fail- 
ing succession,—such a garden will indeed be 
a pleasure-ground. 

Fancy these perpetual strawberries, ye 
contented ghosts of our ancient Pritish 
ancestors; ye, who, in your barbarism, 
thought a handful of seedy wood-straw- 
berries very fine eating! The idea of a New 
Perpetual Elton always at hand to pluck, at 
the same time luscious, piquant, and bulky, 
throughout all the heats of haysill and 
harvest, through the London season, the 
bathing season, and the shootiug season,—it 
is enough to make your venerable mouths 
water in your mysterious graves. 


INFAMOUS MR, FULLER. 


ENGLISHMEN who hear of treasons and con- 
spiracies abroad ; of societies of the Marianne 
and societies of the tenth of December ; of 
midnight visits from gendarmes or Italian 
sbirri ; of sudden discoveries of muskets or 


grenades in mouldy cellars or poverty- 
stricken garrets; of police spies in white 
neckeloths and glazed boots, mingling in 
private soirées, and looking stray on or 
shrugs, or half-heard whispers; of warrants 
of banishment from the préfet under lois de 
suspects, of secret denunciations and myste- 
rious disappearances of incautious talkers— 
even Englishmen who have lived amid these 
things, and got away (as wise men do) as ‘soon 
as they can, would have some difficulty in 
imagining the enactment of such scenes at 
home. Something like them, however, has 
been seen, even in England before now—times 
of plots and conspiracies, and distrust, when 
no man’s life or property was safe. It is 
not without its uses, at this time, to go back 
and regard some of the features of such 
periods in the under-currents of their history. 
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All readers of English history know the| 


stories of Oates, and Bedloe, and Dangerfield ; 
and all know that one of the most terrible 


flourished, is the prevalence of false witnesses, 
who, to shelter themselves, or for the gratifi- | 
cation of old hatreds, or more commonly | 
for the sake of gain, or of favour with those 
in power, forge evidence against the lives and 
liberties of others. Of the latter class~one 
of an infamous school—Mr. William Fuller, 
may be taken as a fair example. His ad- 
ventures are briefly touched on by Mr. 
Macaulay, who describes him as having done 
all that man could do to secure an eminent 
= among villains, “That Fuller's plot is 
ess celebrated than the Popish plot,” he 
says, “is rather the fault of historians than 
of Fuller.” But though now forgotten, he 
must once have secured a considerable 
amount of public interest, if I may judge 
from the bundle of pamphlets concerning 
him, which I have lately stumbled upon in an 
old library. I find many lives of him. Here 
is The whole Life of Mr. William Fuller, 
being an Impartial Account of his Birth, 
Education, Relations, &c., Together with a} 
true Discovery of the Intrigues for which he 
now lies confined; with his hearty Re-| 
pentance for the Misdemeanours he did in 
the late Reign, Impartially writ by Himself, 
1703: and to this is prefixed an engraved 
portrait of William Fuller, Gent. (the en- 
graver has left out the e in gent, but being 
afterwards better informed, has conscien- 
tiously inserted it with a caret), And truly 
he does appear here an honest, simple, country 
gentleman, of a very open and pleasant 
countenance. Then, 1 have the Life and 
Unaccountable Actions of William Fuller, 
alias Esq. Fuller, alias Colonel, &c.; the 
notorious English Cheat, &. The Second 
Edition, with large Additions; also the 
Life of William Fuller, alias Fullee, alias 
Fowler, alias Ellison, &.; by original, a 
Butcher’s son ; by education a Coney-wool- 
cutter ; by inclination an Evidence ; by vote 
of Parliament an Impostor ; by Title of his 
own making a Colonel, and by his own 
Demerits, now a close Prisoner in the Fleet, 
1702. I have a number of other pamphlets ; 
from all of which, giving him the benefit of 
his own explanations as far as they go, I will 
endeavour to sketch his story. 

Fuller was born at Milton next Sitting- 
bourne in Kent, in sixteen hundred and 
seventy. His father, he says, was a grazier, 
and supplied the fleets and navies during 
the Dutsh wars with cattle ; but the hostile 
biographers say a butcher, and declare that 
he could only have fed the fleets and navies 
bya miracle. His mother, he also informs 
us, was the daughter of Charles Herbert, 


| 
symptoms of the civil troubles in which they | 


circumstances to be probable. His parents 
died when he was young, but they had placed 
him at a good school at Maidstone, where, 
says Fuller, whose humility and repentance 
had not by any means lowered his self- 
esteem, “I scorned common sports, and had 
always an aspiring mind.” His guardian, 
Mr. Cornelius Harfleet, however, does not 
appear to have observed any of these indica- 
tions of future greatness ; for he apprenticed 
him to Mr. James Hartley, a skinner, in 
Shoe Lane, London; but Fuller felt that he 
could not “ be company for a parcel of silly 
unpolished fellows and wenches, pulling and 
cutting of beaver and coney-skins.” He 
fretted in his new employment ; and meeting 
one day with a relation of his mother’s, Sir 
John Burrows, a Roman Catholic, he was 
introduced by him to Lord Powis, and taken 
into that nobleman’s family, and afterwards 
became page to Lady Melford, the wife of 
another Catholic nobleman at the court of 
James. Here, Fuller saw much of court-life, 
and when the Revolution came, fled to France 
with his master. 

The queen had already taken refuge at 
Saint Germains but the king still lingered in 
England; and one day Fuller was despatched 
with letters from the queen to her hus- 
band, “Though I was young,” says Fuller, 
“being born in Kent, I had a perfect 
knowledge of those roads, and having been 
used to travel, the queen adjudged me a 
press person.” The account of this part of 

is life is necessarily drawn from his own 
narrative ; but it is probably substantially 
eorrect ; for it is impossible to account for 
some portions of his known career, without 
assuming his intimate acquaintance with the 
Courts of Saint James aud Saint Germains, 
Fuller discharged his commission to the satis- 
faction of his employers, and was thenceforth 
frequently sent upon such perilous errands. 
Letters to various persons in England were 
elaborately sewn into the buttons of his coat, 
and Fuller undertook, at imminent risk of 
the hangman, to deliver them. Sometimes 
he came boldly up the river, and went ashore 
near the Tower, and set about his business 
unobserved ; or, a French sloop landed him 
at night on the beach between Deal and 
Dover; but at other times the smugglers 
were his friends, At that time our fore- 
fathers, in their wisdom, had forbidden the 
export of wool from this kingdom, and the 
consequence was a large smuggling trade in 
that article npon all the southern coast. The 
men engaged in this Owling trade, as he 
calls it, frequently conveyed Fuller over, and 
landed him in the marshes near Lydd, 
whence he got to London as well as he could, 
Once after landing he groped his way over 
the slippery shingles,—the smugglers having 


cousin-german to the Marquis of Powis, who| given him good-night, and put out to sea again, 
married his father without the knowledge of | —and climbed up the sea-bank of the great 
any of her relations and friends; and, al-| Romney Marsh. A heavy wind was blowing, 
though this, too, is denied, it appears from| which threatened to carry him over into the 
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salt ditches on the other side, and the place | his papers were well concealed, made up in 
was very dreary, no habitation being near| the moulds of his buttons, and so covered 
gave the lighthouse at a distance; and! over with silk or silver, while some letters 
to this Fuller got with much difficulty, the! were sown up in his boots within the linings ; 
night being extremely dark.. Two old men} and Fuller made so plausible a story, that 
oceupied the lighthouse, who must have been | the simple justice discharged him. 

astonished to find a stranger in that dismal! At length, however, Fuller’s treasonable 
spot on such a night. They entertained him/tours were brought to an end. For the 
with the best fare they had, and a dirty bed ;' twelfth time, according to his account, he set 
but Fuller was wet, and wearied, and could out for England, with many letters concealed 
almost have slept out upon the bleak marsh. in buttons, keys, and all manner of ways 
He told them, for his invention rarely failed that could be contrived, Having arrived in 
him, that he had been aboard an English ship; England, and delivered some of his com- 
bound westward, but that, having received | missions to some persons who met him by 
letters from London in the Downs, he had; appointment at the Half Moon Tavern in 
come ashore there; that the sea running very | Cheapside, Fuller was leaving the tavern, 
high, they had found no calm place, save at | about nine in the evening, when he met, upon 
the point where the ship's boat had landed | the threshold, his old guardian, Mr. Harfleet, 
him ; and that he had relations near Tenter-| with his nephew, a Major Kitchell. These 
den. The story was believed, and the follow-| geutlemen were zealous for the cause of 
ing morning early, Fuller got to the next; King William, and, recognising him by the 
farm-house, and took horse, and rode away | light of their footman’s flambeau, they com- 
through the Weald of Kent, and Tunbridge oe him to accompany them in a coach to 
to London. sord Shrewsbury’s house in Saint James’s 


This kind of business, grew more and 
more dangerous. Invasions were expected, 
Conspiracies were abroad, and traitors, if 


discovered, foun’ little mercy. Fuller’s con-} 
nection with Saint Germains had become 
known to King William’s government, and 
a warrant was out against him for high 
treason; but though the authorities had 
his name correctly, yet the description of 


his person was not accurate, for they had 
taken him by his name, to be a brother of 
one Mr. Fuller that served the Queen 
Dowager: who, instead of being an active 
stripling, was a man well in years, lusty, and 
tall. Notwithstanding the warrant, Fuller, 
being young, and having a simple honest- 
looking face, even obtained admission to 


Square, where he was threatened with New- 
gate, irons, and the Tower. Fuller was not 
proof against these threats, although his 
papers defied the searchers. He was con- 
fined for some weeks, during which he turned 
Protestant, was taken to the king, and 
betrayed his employers. That he was after 
this time used by the government is admitted 
| by his enemies. He was commanded to keep 
secret his arrest, to make some excuses for 
, his delay, and return to France, which he 
did, bringing back other papers, which were 
|regularly copied by the government, and 
then delivered: an act of treachery which 
he repeated several times, until at length 
his fear of returning to France was greater 
than his old dread on English ground, 





risoners in the Tower, with whom he had| He resolved on one open act of treachery, 
instructions to communicate; but he was| which must bring his journeys to an end, 
obliged to find new means of returning to| Being employed on a mission from Saint 
France, and so bought a suit of sea-clothes, be~-|Germains, in concert with one Matthew 
smeared his hands and face with pitch, tar,| Crone, an Irish priest, he resolved to betray 
and dirt, and took passage aboard a fishing-| his companion. Crone was seized, as he sup- 
vessel. Fuller, however, made several more | posed, with Fuller; but, being under examina- 
journeys, with newfrightsand narrow escapes. | tion at Lord Shrewsbury’s office, where he 
Once, he daringly took a lodging in West-| denied all, Crone by chance, the office door 


minster, near Mr. Rowland Tempest, the 
late king’s private secretary, who had then 
lately come from Ireland, with treasonous 
letters. “The messengers,” says Faller, 
“were all the time searching for us. So we 
kept close, and when we had occasion to 
= to each other in the night, without our 
shoes we tramped over the houses, and con- 
sulted how we should get off, behind a large 
stack of chimneys.” Subsequently, Fuller 
went to Ireland, to Lord Powis at the 
camp of King James; and came next by an 
Irish smack to Bristol on further treasonable 


sword on and without any keepers: which so 
struck him, says Fuller, that he was hardly 
able to speak. Fuller became evidence against 
him on the trial, and he was condemned to 
death. 

The business of a spy seems at that time to 
have been an attractive one. The uncle and 
Major Kitchell having betrayed Fuller, imme 

| diately laid with him a scheme for the ruin 
| of Colonel Crayford, Governor of Sheerness. 
Major Kitchell, says Fuller, living at Milton, 
had, I suppose, a design to get Mr. Crayford’s 


| being open, observed Faller pass with his 


business, Here his adventures had nearly] place ; and it is pretty evident, from Fuller's 
come to an end; for the authorities captured | own account, that this was the truth. The 
him, and took him before a justice of the’ plan was cunningly devised. A letter was 
peace, who ordered him to be searched ; but forged from Colonel Crayford to the queen 
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at Saint Germains, calculated to draw from 
her such a letter as suited their designs. 
Fuller delivered the forged letter, and 
brought from the queen an answer con- 
sidered likely to try the loyalty of Crayford, 
or to compromise him in some way. Cray- 
ford, however, by his honesty, foiled their 
lans. “When I carried him the letter,” 
Puller says, “he received me civilly; but 
started when I named a letter from the 
queen in France. He took it, but told me 
he must confine me as a prisoner, until he 
had sent it to the Secretary of State. Then I 
showed him a warrant from my Lord Shrews- 
bury, requiring all officers, military and civil, 
to permit me to pass in any part of this king- 
dom without control; and I was not to be 
confined on any account whatever, without 
first giving notice to the Privy Council, I 
made a true report of my reception when I 
came to the king, my business having made a 
great noise in the world, and abundance of 
persons being put into the Tower, and all 
other prisons in England.” 

Thus did Mr. Fuller continue to testify his 
loyalty to King William; but the best of 
men in public life make enemies. Having to 

ive evidence against a friend whom he had 
etrayed, he suddenly fell ill before the trial. 
Dr. Lower, he says, and others, gave their 
opinion that he was poisoned, and he lay 
seven weeks without moving hand or foot. 
His hair came off, and his nails also changed 
their colour, And after all, Mr. Thomas White 
confessed that he, for a large bribe, gave him 
the dose in a dish of Scotch porridge, to pre- 
vent his giving evidence. Mr. Fuller complains 
bitterly of other underhand tricks devised 
to prevent his old friend frem being hanged. 
One of the jurymen had the amazing wicked- 
ness to object to Fuller as a witness, on the 
oa that no man being in a plot should 
e an evidence against any other of the con- 
spirators; and this pretence he maintained 
in defiance of Chief Justice Holt and other 
judges, who rebuked him. This fellow 
eld out for forty-eight hours; and two or 
three of his brother jurymen, being ancient, 
subsequently died of the effects of their fast 
—though he himself, as he afterwards ad- 
mitted, was provided with a store of sweet- 
meats, one Madam Clifford being actually 
taken in the act of flinging him papers of 
good things in at the court-house window. 

Mr. Fuller, the evidence, as he was 
called, being very busy in this way, now 
began to flourish amazingly. He had a hand- 
some allowance from the Government, and 
being a goodlooking fellow, as his portrait 
testifies, he started as a man of fashion. He 
set up his coach, and had servants clothed in 
rich liveries: he lodged in Pall Mall, going 
to Court every day. “I lived,” says he, “in 
hopes of mighty things, and spent the devil 
and all in following the Court—followed all 

hions, and, like others, run into trades- 
men’s debts, Every birthday or ball night I 
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had all new. I was a good benefactor to the 
playhouse, and never missed any opportunity 
of being amongst the ladies, When the king 
went to Ireland, Mr. Fuller followed thither 
with a handsome equipage, consisting of 
several servants, horses, and the like, and 
was every way richly accoutred, His pur- 
= was to obtain a captain’s commission ; 
mut though he did not succeed in this, his 
journey appears to have paid its expenses, 
for he made a good deal of money by per- 
suading unfortunate prisoners of his power 
and influence, and promising for a considera- 
tion in ready money to obtain their freedom, 
By such means, and by a skilful knack of 
borrowing money of strangers upon false 
pretences, Mr. Fuller’s journey became a 
profitable one, but he spent all his gains in 
riotous living. When the king went to 
Holland, Fuller followed him again. “TI 
made me twelve suits of clothes,” he says, 
“and my waistcoats were the worst of them 
of silver stuff of about forty shillings the 
yard, so that at the Hague I made no small 
figure.” 

All this was a much finer thing than 
cutting coney-skins at Mr, Hartley's dingy 
warehouse in Shoe Lane: but there came a 
change. Mr. Fuller’s affairs were embar- 
rassed. One day, as he was going to Court 
through Pall Mall, eight bailiffs stopped his 
chairman, and arrested him. It was not 
customary then, as it is now, to yield as 
matter of course to the officers of the law ; 
“but,” says Fuller, “I had but two foot- 
men there, and the bailiffs being so many 
in number, I was carried to a spunging- 
house.” Finally, he removed to the King’s 
Bench prison ; Dut by giving security-to the 
Marshal, with twenty guineas, he obtained 
his release, and took wlatees in Axe Yard, 
within the liberty of the Court. 

This was a dismal change indeed. Spying 
and informing had had their day. Imitators 
had sprung up on all sides, and the trade 
had gone to wrack and ruin; but Fuller did 
not despair. Single traitors were no longer 
worth a guinea, A plot—a good plot, in- 
volving the lives and fortunes of a hundred 
or so of unsuspecting English gentlemen— 
was the thing to revive the business. Fuller 
determined to discover one: and took some 
pains to settle what sort of a plot was likely 
to suit the public taste. Indeed, it is pretty 
evident from his own story, that he removed 
to Axe Yard for no other purpose than to 
take lessons in this new branch of his pro- 
fession from the infamous Doctor Titus 
Oates, who had himself become too well 
known some years before, to enable him to 
practice in person, 

Fuller’s account of his connection with 
Oates affords a curious picture of the times, 
“Whilst I lodged in Axe Yard,” says he, 
“I became acquainted with Doctor Oates, 
who had seen me before, as I had 
him, puiling about the Court; but now 
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being neighbours, we began to grow very 
intimate. He invites me to his house to 
dinner, and there I met with Mister John 
Tutchin, and a great many that talked 
mightily against King James [this was the 
safest sort of talk at that time], and the best 
name they could afford that prince was 
rogue and scoundrel-rascal. I never heard 
such invectives uttered before, as by these 
men, They began to tell me I must be 
hearty in my cause: it was a glorious thing 
to discover a plot, and he that would serve a 
nation must fear nobody, but strike at all 
that stood in his way. They preached up 
liberty and property, and spoke very despi- 
eably of all kings, not sparing him on the 
throne. They said he employed rogues [how 
could Mr. Fuller deny it ?] and Tories, men 
that would betray and ruin the Protestant 
religion, the king himself, and the civil rights | 
of the people x Mr. Fuller likely to hesi- 
tate after that /]. They exclaimed mightily 
against the noble family of the Finches, and | 
by their malice, said a thousand horrid 
things against the greatest of that name, and 
told me it was impossible that any of that) 
family should love me, and it was pity I did 
not know something against them, as to 
bring them so into the plot as to have them 
cut off root and branch. These things 
startled me at first; but some considerable 
men, as John Arnold, Esquire, John Saville, | 
Esquire, and others it is not fitting to name, 
appearing amongst them, and saying the 
same things, telling long stories of what they 
had done to serve and save the nation, what 
they had suffered for the same, and what | 
danger England was yet in—these things 
made me look on them as saints and mighty 
patrons forthe public good. In a short time 
the reverend doctor invites me to come and 
lodge in his house, and having his first floor 
very handsomely furnished, I accepted his 
offer, and had room for my servants also,” 
Thus, according to Mr. Fuller, did the 
wicked Doctor and his party corrupt him. 
But their villany went further still. When 
he was in Oates’s house, Fuller says, “ he} 
and his friend Tutchin, whom he almost kept, 
with the rest of the gang, prevailed with me 
to let them see a copy of my information of 
the whole plot, and when they read it they 
shook their heads, blessing themselves, and 
said what a pity it was that so good a plot 
should be mangled, and spviled, and no better 
used. ‘Gadzooks!’ says the Doctor, ‘I| 
wouldn’t be served so. You are a fool, Fuller, 
and a coxcomb. God’s life! I could beat you 
for having no more wit. Why, I would go to 
Charles and tell him his own, nay, swear he 
was in the popish plot himself, only he knew 
not that part designed against his own life. 
I made him afraid of me, and his Jords, 
Lowtherdale and the rest. I called them 
rogues to their faces, but you are afraid to 
speak to them,’ At this kind of rate I was 
baited by him and his crew, until to avoid 
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them I returned to my former lodging over 
against him, for I could not bear his con- 
tinual foul language.” Another reason, how- 
ever, for avoiding Doctor Oates, which Fuller 
calls a good pretence, peeps out in his 
narrative. “Mr. Aaron Smith,” he says, 
“seeing the Doctor and me together one day, 
at a tavern in the city, he fell a-swearing at 
me for being with the Doctor in publie. 
‘Look you, Mr. Fuller,’ said he, ‘the Doctor 
is a good and an honest man. He saved his 
country, and deserves well from all good 
men; but there be many at Court who hate 
him, and so they will you, if you keep him 
company. Besides, the Jacobites will say he 
tutors you; andif Mister Crone should con- 
fess, he would be set up as a witness against 
a great many great men, and this being with 
Doctor Oates will bring such reflections upon 
you that the Tories will take advantage by 
it. So you must leave off being seen publicly 
in his company, or I shall complain of you, to 
your damage.’ I was not sorry for all this,” 
says Fuller, “and though I left the Doctor's 
house, yet he would visit me frequently, as 
did his retainers.” 

Fuller’s plot was as yet but a cock-and- 
bull story, and he pretended that he required 
time and money to bring the whole matter to 
light. In such times, however, parties cannot 
afford to neglect a warning however doubtful, 
and he appears to have persuaded many of 
the truth—among others the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who promised to forward the 
matter with the king and queen. Fuller 
got an order for money out of the treasury: 
nor was this all ; the marshal hearing that he 
was about to start for Flanders, where the 
king was, captured him again, and kept him 
close in the prison. Upon this he says: “I 
sent to my good Lord of Canterbury pre- 
sently, and he the same night acquainted the 

ueen, So the next morning early, Mr. Dalone 
the queen’s secretary’s servant, came to my 
chamber-door, and entering, brought me a 
present of two hundred pounds in silver, 
which was very welcome.” With this, an 
the help of innumerable swindling tricks, 
Fuller travelled to the camp in the Low 
Countries, in his old state of a coach and six. 
His confidence and effrontery were unbounded. 
Meeting with the notorious Colonel Kirk, 
who was with the army, he boldly asserted 
to him that he was a relation of Lord Sydney, 
who was actually then in the camp. This 
Fuller confesses. The hostile biographers 
tell us that Lord Sydney, hearing the story, 
and being shown the person, asked him what 
country he was of, ae which way his relation 
to my lord came in? Fuller, in no wise 
abashed, replied that “truly he had the hap- 
piness to be somewhat related, though not 
so hear as a nephew "twas true, as he much 
feared it was his misfortune to be at present 
unknown to his lordship ; however, he hoped 
his lordship would pardon his boldness in 
laying claim to so high an honour, it being 
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impossible for him to do less than pride 
himself, though in the most distant affinity, 
to a family of that worth and glory as his 
lordship’s. His lordship,” says the biographer, 
was not altogether satisfied with this answer ; 
but “ was pleased to signify that he desired 
him to forbear laying farther claim to his 
kindred ; for if he did not, he would have a 
paper pinned to his back, and have him 
thrashed by his footmen through the camp, 
that it might be known how little affection 
or respect he had for his own nephew.” This 
seems to have alarmed Fuller, who, at the 
next town, abandoned his story, though after- 
wards he says: “I must own that 1 passed 
for a nephew of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” The king appears to have been too 
busy to examine his story. He commanded 
him to go to Brussels, and wait for further 
instructions; and, finally, he returned to 
London without obtaining a hearing. 

Time was precious and plots will not keep. 
On the tenth of November, sixteen hundred 
and ninety-one, Fuller finding the Govern- 
ment slow to believe, boldly petitioned the 
House of Commons to be heard. He under- 
took to produce five hundred original letters 
and papers on behalf of King James, and to 
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Tunbridge Wells ; but the lady suddenly fell 
sick of the small-pox and died. “I was a 
faithful mourner,” Mr. Fuller touchiagly 
observes ; “for if I knew my own heart, £ 
valued her person more than her fortune, 
but both together were too great a blessing 
for me.” 

Thus Mr. Fuller, sometimes up, sometimes 
down, frequently in the Fleet or its liberties, 
and occasionally in splendid lodgings, con- 
trived to pass a year or two. Through his 
invisible friend Jones, he was constantly 
hearing of a traitor, and he was always ready 
for any Whig gentlemen who wished it, to 
prove strange and treasonable practices com- 
mitted by somebody in the interest of France. 
When the trade flagged a little, he set up as 
a literary gentleman—published accounts of 
various trips to Hampshire and Flanders, in 
search of traitors. Curious glimpses of his 
literary associates are obtained in his narra- 
tives and prefaces, There were Mr, John 
Tutchin, already named, the editor of the 
Observator, who was sentenced (for libels) to 
be whipped through every town in England. 
Also Mr. Robert Murray, who lodged within 
the Liberties of the Fleet, at a coffin-maker’s 
in the Old Bailey : where Jack Tutchin, bein 
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support them by four witnesses, each men of| out of credit, came. to live with him; until 


property, of five hundred pounds per annum. 
ames were mentioned, and many trembled 
at the threatened disclosures ; but Fuller had 
no letters or papers. His object was to obtain 


money as long as he could delay exposure. 
When ordered to appear before the House, 
he pretended to have been poisoned ; but a 
committee being appointed to visit him, he 
declared that one Mr. Thomas Jones was the 
real discoverer of the business ; but neither 
Jones nor any other parties named could be 


found. After much shuffling of this kind, 
Faller was indicted for libel, and condemned 
to stand twice in the pillory, and pay a fine 
of two hundred marks to the king, or go to 
prison. These punishments, however, did 
not cure him. Ina short time he obtained 
his release, and set up again in his old busi- 
hess with as yreat success as ever. At one 
time he had a groom, three horses, and a 
footman, and lodged on Ludgate Hill. Some 
noted Whig gentlemen employed him with 
Doctor Kingston, who, now and then report- 
ing that he knew where a traitor was to be 
found, received orders to track him out at 
once in company with Fuller, This, with 
every variety of swindling, served to repair 
Fuller’s broken fortunes: he kept an estab- 
lishment at Twickenham ; and making the 
acquaintance of a lady of property, inveigled 
her into promising to marry him. Fuller 
calls her a young lady with twenty thousand 
pounds, but Narcissus Luttrell in his Diary, 
under date of August, sixteen hundred and 
hinety-six, records the fact of her being a 
widow with fifteen thousand pounds, They 
were solemnly contracte’, and were to be 
married, when a troublesome brother went to 


Mr> Murray complained urgently of his 
fellow-lodger’s unfortunate inability to change 
his linen. Besides these, were Mr. Pettis, a 
scandalous drunken fellow, and a number of 
other bold writers and politicians, including 
Doctor Kingston, who, said Fuller when he 
quarrelled with him, “served his time with 
one Sprig, a tailor at Northampton, and 
afterwards sold gingerbread and cardmatches 
in the old Artillery ground, and jumped into 
orders by copying an instrument he found in 
a parson’s old breeches that came to him to 
be mended, and since that was obliged to 
quit those orders, to which he never was 
justly entitled.” 

Fuller proved himself a worthy member 
of this fraternity, by putting forth a constant 
succession of libellous pamphlets, which 
he impudently dedicated to various per- 
sons in high positions in the State—the 
principal of them tending to show that 
the pretender was not the child of King 
James or the Queen, but of an Irish woman, 
named Mrs. Grey. Fuller pretended that 
the queen’s supposed confinement was a trick, 
and that the child of Mrs, Grey had been 
taken from her to support the cheat. He 
gave the most circumstantial narratives of 
what he had seen in Saint James’s Palace 
when a page to the Marchioness of Powis 
and afterwards in France, where he alleged 
that the real mother had been murdered, 
The tracts were read with avidity, They 
favoured a popular belief, which was not 
without its use to the government, and as 
long as he libelled none but Catholics and 
Jacobites, they were allowed to circulate. 
But Fuller was again emboldened by his 
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suecess, When bis readers began to tire, he | 


pretended that his old informant Jones, who | 
once left him in the lurch so cruelly, had 
again turned up, and had handed over to him 
a wonderful collection of treasonable docu- 
ments. Fuller now began to forge wholesale, 
and print letters of King James, the queen, 
Father Corker, Mrs. Grey, the Earl of Tyr- 
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[Conducted by 
ars from a lamentable account by Mr. 
‘uller himself: 

“Never,” he says, “was man amongst 
Turks or barbarians known to be worse used. 
I was sadly abused at Charing Cross ; but at 
Temple Bar I was stifled with all manner of 
dust, filth, and rotten eggs ; and my left eye 
was so bruised with a stone flung, that it 


connel, and the Duchess of Powis, with a|swelled out of my head immediately, the 
number of formal depositions of persons of blow deprived me of my senses, and I fell 
quality and worth, These he declared to be | down (uot wilfully as some say), and hung 
“from the originuls, as they were intercepted, | by the neck. Three times was I served in 
and delivered to his present Majesty.” The | that kind, losing all manner of sense, though 
letters were formal and circumstantial, and |I fell down but twice, and being almost dead, 
with the depositions and other documents I was by order taken out; but felt not my 


had every appearance of genuineness. They ; 
were dedicated to the Earl of Romney, to the | 
Lord Mayor, and to others, Each publication 
was recommended to the consideration of 
both Houses of Parliament, and one bore on 
its title-page the words Published by Com- 
mand. Not content with these startling pub-| 
lications, he once more petitioned both | 
Houses of Parliament to be allowed to sub- 
stantiate his charges. Fuller, who admits | 
the forgeries, says that he was assured by his 
party that nothing could hurt him. “I was 
promised,” he says, “by several persons of 
figure and note that I should have forty 
witnesses to stand by me, and be brought off 
with honour.” Many persons of high rank | 
were compromised by his statements, and the 
House of Lords were compelled to order his| 
attendance. Fuller then began the old trick | 


of shuffling. He pretended that Jones would | 
not come, until he had protection from the 


House. When this was granted, he took the 
messengers into the country for twelve days 
in search of Jones, who never could be found. | 
Sometimes, the Jacobites had threatened to 
murder Jones if he came to the House; 
sometimes, Jones was hiding at the house | 
of Mr. Ingelsfield, who was as airy and 
unsubstantial as Jones; and sometimes | 
both of them had promised to be at the) 
Three Tuns Tavern, at Ludgate Hill, or some 
other place, and did not come, Jones having 
taken fright again and vanished. The House 
at last got tired of this; and in spite of 
letters to the Chancellor, and the Speaker, | 
and the Chief Justice, solemnly attesting the 
genuineness of the documents, and promising | 
to produce Jones if they would only grant 
him time and money, and in spite of actual 
letters from Jones himself promising to come 
—Fuller was again indicted, and convicted, 
still calling on the name of Jones, and offering 
geeee him within eight hours, 

he sentence was, that Fuller should go 
to all the Courts in Westminster with 
a& paper pinned upon him, expressing his 
crime; that he should stand three days in 
the pillory, two hours ata time, at Charing 
Cross, Temple Bar, and the Royal Exchange ; 
that he should be whipped at Bridewell, 
kept to hard labour, and fined a thousand 
marks—all of which was executed, as ap- 





release, nor was I sensible of anything for 
some hours after. I was a miserable object 
to behold, and hardly any that saw me 
thought it possible for me to survive. I was 
all over bruised from head to heel, and on 
the small of my back, as I stood stooping, a 
stone struck me, which, being taken up, was 
found to weigh more than six pounds, On 
Monday in the city I was more tenderly 
used, after having made my complaint to Sir 
James Bateman, then sheriff. On Friday, 
when I was carried to Bridewell, 1 was very 
sick and weak ; but nothing availed, I must 
suffer, and had thirty-nine lashes. Being 
ironed with heavy fetters, I was sent down 
immediately to hard labour, and not so much 
as allowed to be dressed; insomuch that 
when I came from work at night, the blood 
had dried my shirt and skin together, so that 
both came off. I had a violent fever, but 
must to work the next day by six. I was 
barbarously used by some of the petty officers 
of the place, and was inhumanly beat and 
bruised by one of the arts-masters, I am 
now,” Fuller concludes, “a prisoner in the 
common side of the Queen’s Bench; lodged 
under ground in close nauseous holes, such 
as a gentleman would hardly put a dog 
into that he loved. We have no air, nor is 
there anything but misery to be seen. I 
have been also kept in irons, though now 
only a prisoner for debt, and all my usage 
in the execution of my sentence has been 
barbarous beyond comparison, which makes 
me, with holy Job, cry out: Pity me ; pity me, 


| O ye my friends ; for the hand of the Lord is 


upon me |” 

A dismal termination this—a woful change 
from livery servants, and coach and six, and 
lodgings in Pall Mall, and waistcoats of stuff 
worth forty shillings the yard. Nor was 
there now any hope of recovery. The hun- 
dreds whom Fuller had accused, had suffercd 
imprisonment and paid their fines, till 
governments were tired—and good Queen 
Anne was on the throne, Informing was 
out of fashion, and Fuller was at last too 
much damaged for the business. 

“To end my days in solitude,” he piously 
says in a postscript, “and prepare for a 
blessed eternity, is the utmost extent of my 
wishes,” 
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But he appears to have got out of prison| 
again. Fifteen years afterwards, we obtain a} 


momentary glimpse of him, getting a living 
by a petty roguery, which tells how much he 


PRESENTMENT. (July 3, 1858) 7] 
tion of lights and attitude could they be 
agreeable in a photographic portrait, or give 
any correct idea of the original, This, 
however, availed nothing to stem the tide of 


had fallen—persuading poor tradesmen of| persecution, which set in, gently at first, but 


his power to get them small government) gradually increasing in power, until it broke 


appointments, and inducing them by his bold 
talk to give him sums of money: for which 
he was committed to Newgate in seventeen 
hundred and seventeen. 


| 


After this he drops | 


down every barrier which the forms and 
decencies of society had raised before it, 

The attack was commenced with letters 
which came one and two a-day, three and 


into an obscurity in which we have failed, in| four, ten, a dozen, even twenty at last, from 
spite of much searching, to track him, It is! photographic artists, soliciting the favour of 
not difficult to imagine him, after many visits|a sitting. Some came with bare requests ; 
to Newgate and Bridewell, condemned for| others backed by the recommendations of 
some petty forgery, and making his last ap-|{ acquaintances, to whom they were allowed to 
pearance one morning at Tyburn, or in front} refer; others giving a list of what they had 
of his old friend Jack Tutchin’s lodgings— | already done in the wide field of literary and 
slinking out of the world with an alias which | artistic portraits, All these letters required 
sheltered him from the fierce howlings of the| to be answered according to the ean of 
mob, and concealed his fate for ever. business and politeness. 
a _ Not always, however, was the request con- 
A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT, | veyed in writing: frequently it gave rise to 
— personal visits of gentlemanly-looking men, 
_ My name is not unknown to the British} who, if I was not at home, would not leave 
public. When I mention that I am _ the/ their cards, saying it was no matter, and they 
author of those powerful letters which appear | would call again, Some, by great tact and in- 
occasionally under the signature of Hydro-| dustry, obtained an interview, and were very 
phobius, I need scarcely add that I am the/ difficult to bow out, they were so mild and per- 
celebrated Sweetwort. While writing those|suasive. <A few of the more energetic, when 
letters [ was a happy man. My privacy was|they called, were thoroughly prepared to 
as strictly preserved as that of Junius, and| take advantage, if I happened to be in one of 
probably for the same reason, because my|my moments of weakness, Boys were wait- 
name would then have added nothing to the| ing with the necessary apparatus round the 
force of my fulminations. In a moment of| corner; and sometimes the shadow of the 
weakness I allowed the veil to be torn| abominable instrument was cast by the sun- 
asunder. My letters were collected and pub-| light across my oy blinds, as I was en- 
lished ; and, not content with that, to show] deavouring with all the powers at my com- 
my versatility, I gave to the world a collec-| mand to get rid of its owner. I was asmuch 
tion of poetry, bearing my signature at full| attacked by the implements of photographic 
length, under the title of The Rhododendron, | art, as ever an unpopular Irish landlord was 
and other poems. For about three months, by the blunderbusses of insolvent tenants. 
after the publication of these two volumes,| My excited imagination saw the detestable 
I had the exciting pleasure of seeing gig lens pointed at me in the street, levelled at 
torn to pieces by my enemies in the daily | my dressing-room curtain as I went throngh 
and weekly critical organs; and the stupefy-| the task of shaving; lurking for me in bye- 
ing agony of seeing myself defended by my| lanes, and under cover of the trees in the 
friends in the same channels of public| open meadows ; stationed even in the very 
instruction. The result of this contest was| centre of the green-coated German band who 
that I became a literary lion. No gathering ployed their operatic selection before my 
of wits was considered perfect without me.| breakfast-room window, 
My time, during the week, was divided 


The real or presumed ties of family and 
between dinner parties, evening parties, and | kindred were raked up to assist in my per- 


conversazioni. Occasionally, as I passed} secution, 
along the streets, I bad the satisfaction of| A full-beardedgentleman of Venetian aspect 


seeing men who were walking together, turn 
round as I went by, and hearing them say 
to each other hastily: “There he is! That’s 
Sweetwort !—Hydrophobius, you know !” 

I had lived in this happy state for about 
six months, when it was suddenly found by 
photographic artists that a public demand 
existed for my portrait. I might have antici- 
pated this natural result of my exalted posi- 
tion, but I had purposely closed my eyes to 
it for certain reasons of a physical nature. 

My face and head are of that peculiar 
character, that, under: no possible eombiua- 


waited upon me early one morning, with a 
letter from an agriculturist stationed in one 
of the most inaccessible parts of Wales, 
begging to introduce the bearer to my notice, 
he being the grandson of some old lady that 
I was supposed to remember, who was the 
niece of my mother’s aunt by my mother’s 
marriage with her first husband before she 
became the wife of my late father. I read 
the letter, and exhibited a decent degree of 
cordiality to my visitor. I even invited him 
to dinner, when, to my horror, he slowly 
explained, over the wine, the object of his 
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visit—the old story—my portrait, But he 
did not get it. Ono! 

On another occasion, by the carelessness and 
ignorance of a new servant, a shabby sheriff’s- 
officer Jooking man was admitted into my 
study, where he immediately took a seat, 
placing a greasy hat upon the floor, contain- 
ing a red cotton pocket-handkerchief. I) 
awaited his pleasure, not being aware that 
any writs were out against me, or that a 
distress was likely to be put in for rent. He 
was not long in explaining his business. 

“Of course,” he began, “as I says to my 
gov’ner, a gent didn’t ought to have his valable 
time took up without gettin’ suffin for it.” 

“Sir!” I said, in astonishment. 

“Well,” he continued drowsily, without 
noticing my remark, “a gent’s pictur fetches 
money—consekently it’s worth money—that’s 
about the size of it, I think ?” 

I gave him no reply, being too much en- 
gaged in thinking of the uncharitableness of 
the world, which was probably attributing 
my coyness to interested motives. The} 
photographic professors perhaps thought that 
the proper price for my portrait had not yet 
been offered to me, and had sent this agree- 
able agent to negociate the purchase. 

“Come,” he added, in what was intended 
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“Now, sir,” he said loudly, in the tone of 
a policeman who had just caught a notorious 
criminal, “ you are aware that for some time, 
a growing demand has existed for your 
portrait ?” 

I assented, silently. 

“You are aware,” he continued, calmly, 
but forcibly, “that, when a demand reaches 
a certain height, it must be supplied ?” 

I again assented with a feeble nod. 

“Good. Look here.” 

He drew a picture from his capacious coat- 
pocket. He clases itin my hand. I examined 
it carefully. It was a marvellous production 
of photographic skill,—a beetle-browed man, 
with the Sunday complexion of a master 
chimney-sweep, the lineaments of a church- 
warden mixed with those of the professional 
burglar, but whether the churchwarden turned 
burglar or the burglar turned churchwarden, 
it was impossible to determine, 

“ Know that person ?” asked my visitor. 

I replied that I did not. 
. Bill Tippets—the Lambeth Phenomenon.” 

“ Of the prize-ring ?” 

“Of the prize-ring.” 

I returned the portrait of Bill Tippets, 

“Now,” continued my visitor, “I’m a 
practical man. I’ve got an order for two 





to be a wheedling tone, “it’s soon over, you thousand copies of your portrait, for home 
know ; only like havin’ a tooth out, after all.| consumption, and fifteen hundred for expor- 
If a gen’elman’s a gen’elman, my gov’ner ’ll tation. I don’t want to do anything offensive ; 
do the thing that’s right.” |but, knowing your objection to sit for a 
Whether this man was simply inebriated| photograph, I have been compelled to look 
—a paid agent, or a self-constituted agent, | amongst my stock for something like you, and 
I did not stay to ascertain. At the close|I can find nothing su near the mark as Bill 
of the last speech I had him moved bodily | Tippeta.” 
out of the house, and I was annoyed with| A cold perspiration came over me: the 
no more personal applications for the space | practical man had got me in his power. 
of three weeks, “This order for two thousand copies of 
For the short period of three weeks I was| your likeness for home consumption, and 
entirely undisturbed, and began to comfort | fifteen hundred for exportation,” he resumed, 
myself with the delightful belief that the | “must be executed within ten days, and I can 
portrait mania, as far as I was concerned, had|only give you till ten o'clock to-morrow 
at length worked itself out by sheer exhaus-|morning to decile. At that hour I must 
tion, and died quietly away. Soa the victim | know whether it is to be Bill Tippets, or Mr. 
of a miserable self-deception. The calm was | Edgar Sweetwort. Good morning.” 
only the forerunner of the tempest. Long before the appointed hour, I was 
Entering my study, one morning, a little | sitting helplessly, under a broiling sun, in a 
earlier than usual, I found it, to my astonish- | glass cage upon the tiles of an elevated house 
ment, in the possession of a tall, stout, deter-|near the Haymarket, W., composing my 
mined looking man, who returned my en-/ countenance according to the imperious in- 
cues genes with a steady eye, that seemed structions of the relentless photographer. 
prepared for everything. A mysterious feel | 
ing came over me, as I gazed with a kind of 


fascination upon the stranger, that at last I MR. CHARLES DICKENS 


ne found a, more. » He had obtained] witt READ AT ST. MARTIN'S HALL: 
a mission, 1n © ance of my strict instruc- On Tuurspay Evenina, Jury ist, at Eight, The Poor 
tions, by stepping over the pail and the/ Traverier, Boors ar THe HoLty-Tree Inn, and Mans. 
housemaid, as she was cleaning the steps in| 4™. eae 
. | Each Reading will last Two Hours, 

the morning. Remonstrance, with such a mand,! Praces:—Stalls (numbered and reserved), Five Shil- 
I seemed to feel was useless, and I allowed him lings; Area and Galleries, Half-a-crown; Unreserved 
to state his business at ouce, without inter- 5e*ts, One Shilling. Tickets ts be had at Messrs. Chap- 


; ° ° man and Hall's, Publishers, 193, Piccadilly; and at 
ruption, conscious that no time would be lost. | gt. Martin's Hall, Long Acre. A 
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